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The highest development of the hand camera, for the 
sportsman, motorist or traveler. Ideal for home por- 
traits, children at play and pictorial photography. 
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Fitted with an Ernemann Ernotar f: 4.5 lens combined 
with the Ernemann Self-Capping Focal PlaneShutter— 
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or film pack. Certainty of Results 


You see the picture on the ground-glass; 
perfect control of focus and arrangement to 
the instant of exposure. No guesswork. 
You get what you see. 
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Simplicity in Operation 

With one motion the camera opens, oY 
focusing hood unfolds, front extends ready 

for use. Set the speed, press the button— £ 

the picture is made. Two motions. £ 
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Practical Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY 


(Book-Rights Reserved 


Chapter One 


Wei) has been my observation that 
SA! hobbies may be divided into two 
M) great groups. Those of the first 
group are hobbies, and nothing else. 
They serve no useful purpose other 
than that of recreation and they usually cause a 
fairly heavy drain upon the hobbyist’s pocket- 
book. On the other hand, we have the practical 
hobbies which either result in some real advan- 
tage or bring the wherewithal to fatten the pocket- 
book. These hobbies usually become a business; 
and, as such, do not provide the recreation needed 
and thereby lose all value as true hobbies. 

It has fallen to the lot of photography to 
occupy the middle ground and to provide for us 
a most fascinating hobby—one which never 
loses its fascination, which always provides 
relaxation and recreation both mental and 
physical, which satisfies our sense of the sesthetic 
and gives us a groundwork in the more common 
phases of the science of chemistry and physics. 
At the same time, as by-products, we produce 
pictures which may beautify our homes or prove 
a source of income through sales to those who, 
for some reason or other, cannot or will not make 
their own photographs. 

Many years ago, the amateur photographer 
spent time and money and obtained results which 
we should proclaim most unsatisfactory, yet, 
he persisted; and because he did persist, we have 
the modern development of photography. There 
was a time when the professional did not regard 
the amateur kindly, for the limits of the field 
seemed to be in plain view. Any man of sense 
could tell that when a large number of people 
got to picture-making, photography as a business 
would be ruined. But—strange to relate—the 
more the amateurs took up this work, the larger 
the field grew; and eventually the size of the 








field grew more rapidly than the ranks of the 
amateurs until, at present, no man can say where 
the limit may be found. 

I should like to obtain statistics of the number 
of cameras of all types which are now in use in 
the United States. The number would run into 
greatly multiplied thousands, yet, there are 
any number of manufacturers who will pay one 
hundred, five hundred or even a thousand dollars 
for one picture, if it has advertising-value. 

I remember reading that there are, I believe, 
some twelve hundred periodical journals which 
appear in this country and which use photo- 
graphic illustrations. In every neighborhood 
there are those who would purchase photographs 
of their homes, of their possessions and of 
members of their families. In short, as Mr. 
William S. Davis demonstrated so admirably in 
the pages of PHoto-ErA MAGAzINE some time 
ago, there are avenues of profit in photography. 

In the present series I wish to show that there 
is just as wide a field for the practical application 
of kinematography as there is for still-photo- 
graphy. At present, it is true that the limita- 
tions of the field are yet in sight; but I have no 
hesitation to state that, as in the case of still- 
photography, these limits will never be reached 
and that the field will rapidly outgrow the 
combined production of all amateurs, so that 
there will be not a decreasing but a steadily in- 
creasing market for kiné-film. 

As the present series forms a companion work 
to “Kinematography for the Amateur’, which 
appeared in these pages, I am going to ignore 
the principles given in that series, and assume 
that the readers of this series have read the first. 
Should the present series meet with the approval 
which was so generously bestowed upon the first, 
publication in book-form may follow later. 
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Most of my readers are familiar with the news- 
and-review reels used by theaters as program- 
fillers; but some of the review-features, such as 
the animated cartoons, natural-science series 
and similar films, have become so popular that 
many theater-patrons go to see them when they 
might not have been attracted by the feature- 
picture. The time is not far distant when we 
shall have films modeled upon these lines and 
used in public auditoriums for general exhibition 
without the present accessory drama. 

In addition to this, the motion-picture is 
adapted to teaching every scientific subject 
common to our schools, including geometry and 
trigonometry. It is also most adaptable to such 
subjects as literature and history; but the man 
will certainly be a genius who adapts this form 
of education to grammar or spelling. 

The industries have recognised the motion- 
picture as an important adjunct in the study of 
efficiency, in sales-training, promotion and for 
purposes of education of their customers. 

The sciences have also reaped advantage 
from the motion-picture in studies of time 
alteration. By the use of the time-condensing 
‘amera studies have been made of movements 
which are so slow that the eye cannot perceive 
them and conversely, motions which are invisibly 
rapid have been slowed down until their com- 
ponents can be studied. Concrete examples of 
these points are the growth of a plant and the 
flight of a bullet. One can see upon the screen 
in a few moments the growth of a plant which 
requires six or eight weeks in real life. One 
ean see the ground break, the plant emerge and 
the leaves unfold. One sees the motions which 
hitherto have been hidden from the human eye 
by their very slowness. One can also see a 
bullet float across the screen and enter a soap- 
bubble. Unbelievable as it may seem, one will 
see the bubble remain intact until its opposite 
side is pierced and the bullet floats along on its 
course. The value of such alteration is invaluable 
to research scientists in many lines. 

The day of the prehistoric monsters has been 
recreated for us by the use of curiously modeled 
miniature figures. Living pictures of faraway 
lands are brought to our eyes. Theories are 
presented to us by moving diagrams, and new 
inventions explained to the lay world by such 
diagrams coupled with animated drawings. 
In his laboratory the entomologist studies the 
life-history of a butterfly rapidly unfolded upon 
the screen while in the adjoining room a surgeon 
demonstrates a difficult and delicate operation 
to his class by means of an immensely enlarged 
motion-picture thrown upon the screen. In the 
art-class, an analysis of the human figure in 


motion is demonstrated by slow motion-pictures, 
the class in geography sees a glacier creeping 
down a mountain-side in Alaska, while the 
biology class sees the Bacillus Typhosus agglutin- 
ated and rendered harmless by the antitoxic 
principles in immune serum. To the motion- 
picture camera size and time do not exist. 
Betelgeuse, with its immense diameter of 300,000,- 
000 miles is shown upon the same screen that is 
used to depict the bacteria which is less than one 
ten-thousandth of an inch in diameter. A plant 
attains maturity before our eyes in the same 
time that a bullet takes to traverse a few feet. 

The joy of the world is inextricably bound up 
with its child-life, and unfortunate, indeed, is he 
who has nothing of the child in his make-up. 
We all know that wonderland of childhood 
where fairies are real and the most wonderful 
things happen; but not until the advent of the 
motion-picture was it possible to show this 
world to our physical eyes. It is possible now to 
present to the eyes of the world the most gorgeous 
and fantastic scenes from fairyland, with all 
of the strange creatures which call that land 
home. Yet, into this scene we can easily intro- 
duce natural, human children who can enter 
into the most marvelous adventures and take 
with them every child-heart in an audience. 

We all know that it would be an endless task 
to try to teach anyone to play every piece of 
music which has ever been written; but if the 
student is taught the basic principles of music, 
he can select the music which appeals to him 
and with practice he can play it. In like manner, 
to give detailed instructions with regard to 
every phase of motion-pictures would require 
all the space of this magazine for some years to 
come; ‘but by giving you the basic principles of 
the more complex manipulations of the kiné- 
camera and related machinery, you will be able, 
by a little study, to produce any effect you may 
desire. To do this in the manner most suitable 
for selection and easy reference, I believe that it 
will be best to consider the various types of work 
separately, although this may necessitate some 
repetition and cross references. 

The essential step in the production of a motion 
picture film, or kinogram as I shall call it for 
sake of brevity, is the exposure, and the exposure 
presupposes the use of a camera. In “‘“Kinemato- 
graphy for the Amateur’ I gave descriptions of a 
number of cameras with their salient character- 
istics. However, as the present work will deal 
with a more complex aspect of the art, I shall 
describe some additional models, and call atten- 
tion to those refinements necessary to first-class 
commercial work. 


, 


(To be continued) 
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The Camera in Star-Land 


JAMES STOKLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S. 


Part I 


Seq all the advances made by photo- 
graphy since its invention, nearly 
a century ago, none have been so 
its application to 
Today, every 


important as 
scientific research. 
field of science finds it of use, and astronomy, 
although the oldest of the sciences, has always 
been among the first to take advantage of any 
new tool that would enable it to penetrate far- 
ther into the confines of space. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore, to learn that an increasingly large 
percentage of observations are made on the photo- 





graphic plate. Instead of the usual picture of an 
astronomer gazing all night through a telescope, 
a visitor to a modern observatory would be more 
likely to find the members of the staff examining 
a photographic plate with a microscope. Indeed, 
at the great Mount Wilson Observatory, the 
only occasion on which a telescope is used for 
visual observation is on Friday evening, when 
visitors are given a glimpse of some of the wonders 
of the heavens with the sixty-inch telescope. 
The reasons for this widespread application 


of photography are two in number. In the first 
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FIGURE SOUTHERN 


PART, NETWORK NEBULA IN CYGNUS 
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1860. 


FIGURE 2, THE MOON, BY G. P. POND, 


place, it is frequently more convenient to examine 
a photograph than the object or phenomenon 
itself. This is particularly true of some such 
transient occurrence as an eclipse. Although 
it cannot last more than five or six minutes, 
enough photographs can be made during this 
period to form a subject of study for years after, 
and astronomers often travel thousands of miles 
to make them. But more important is a pro- 
perty of the photographic emulsion that permits 
it to record objects invisible to the eye, even 
when aided with the most powerful telescope. 

After one has been awhile in the darkness, he 
can see as much at the first glance as he will after 
a prolonged view. It may be necessary to 
observe a great wealth of detail, and this may 
take some time; but the eye does not become 
more sensitive the longer it looks. In fact, the 
element of fatigue enters in, and we actually see 
less after looking an hour than at first. 

Thus, we depend solely upon the intensity of 
the illumination in our ability to see, but the 
photographic plate depends on the total amount 
of light that reaches it. It makes little difference 
whether a bright light acts for a brief time or a 
faint one for a longer period, the effect is very 
nearly the same*. Therefore, in order to obtain 
a picture of a very faint object, it is only neces- 


*It has been shown at the Eastman Research 
Laboratory and elsewhere that this is not strictly the 
vase, and that a light of a certain intensity will pro- 
duce more effect in 10 seconds than one of a hun- 
dredth the intensity will in 1000 seconds. The 
difference is small, however. See C. E. K. Mees, 
“The Structure of the Photographic Image”, Journal 
Franklin Institute, Vol. 191, pp. 640, 641. 


sary to give a long exposure, which may often 
run into many hours, and require several nights 
In this way the photograph of 
constellation of 


to be completed. 
the net-work nebula in the 
Cygnus, shown in Figure 1, was made, the 
exposure being eighteen hours, and revealing the 
beauty of this object, never seen by the eye. 
Daguerre himself made the first attempt to 
photograph the stars, but was not successful; 
and the first to be made for scientific purposes 
was by the French physicists, Fizeau and Fou- 
cault, at the Paris Observatory, on April 2, 1845. 
Five years later, W. C. Bond, then director of the 
Harvard College Observatory, made a daguerre- 
otype of the moon, and, a little later, one of 
the bright star Vega, the star which may be 
seen overhead in the evenings of late summer. 
The lack of sensitivity of the daguerreotype 
prevented its extensive application, and it was 
not until the introduction of the silver-bromide 
emulsion in the form of the wet collodion and 
albumen plates that great advances began to 
In 1860, G. P. Bond, at the Harvard 
moon 


be made. 
Observatory made the picture of the 
reproduced in Figure 2, using the same telescope 
that his father had employed a decade before to 
photograph Vega. During the same year, photo- 
graphs were made of a total eclipse of the sun 
that was visible in Spain. Following this, Bond 
made many other photographs, and in New York, 
Dr. Henry Draper and Lewis M. Rutherfurd 
made many lunar and stellar photographs, some 
of which were not excelled until many years 
later. 

As the collodion plate must be exposed while 
it is wet, the length of exposure is necessarily 
limited. Accordingly a new epoch began in 
1871, when Maddox, in England, introduced 
the dry-plate, and the lengthy exposures now 
known to be so advantageous could be made. 
Its first astronomical use was by Sir William 
Huggins, who photographed the spectrum of 
Vega in 1876. The first of a comet was by Draper 
in 1881, and the following year, Sir David Gill, 
at the English Royal Observatory at the Cape 
of Good Hope, made a remarkable picture of the 
Great Comet of 1882. He did this with the aid 
of a local portrait photographer named Allis, 
who strapped one of his cameras to the tube of 
their large telescope. 

In addition to obtaining a splendid photograph 
of the comet, Gill found that his negative showed 
a large number of dots representing the back- 
ground of stars. As one of his duties was to 
make a series of charts of the brighter stars of the 
southern hemisphere, he conceived the idea of 
employing photography. Star-charts are as 
necessary to the explorer of the heavens as are 
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maps to the terrestrial navigator, and their value 
is in proportion to their accuracy. One of the 
greatest is the Bonner Durchmusterung, which 
was made at Bonn, during the early part of the 
nineteenth century by the German astronomer, 
Argelander. Working with two assistants, he 
gave almost his entire life to it, and charted 
over 340,000 separate stars. It was truly a 
monumental work, for he had to observe each 
star carefully through his telescope and record 
its position. 

By 1888, Gill had completed his entire set by 
photography. These show over 450,000 stars, 
nearly half again as many as Argelander’s and 


Focal Plane 


a- kefracror 


where the sensitive plate is placed. Like a 
high-grade photographic lens, the telescope 
objective is usually made of several elements, 
but the focal length is longer in proportion to the 
size of the lens than in most cameras, the aver- 
age ratio being about F/12. If the instrument 
is to be used visually, the plateholder is removed 
and the eyepiece, shown in dotted lines, magni- 
fies the real image formed in the focal plane. 
A good camera-lens is achromatic; that is, 
the blue rays, which affect the sensitive emulsion, 
and the red and yellow rays of light, which affect 
the retina of the eye, are all brought to a focus 
at the same point. A telescope lens, however, 
























Con cave 


Mirror Objective) 








6- Reflector 


FIGURE 3 


with an accuracy far greater than though the 
human element had been involved in their plot- 
ting. Since then, the entire sky has been charted 
photographically by the co-operation of many 
observatories in all parts of the world. About 
22,000 separate plates have been made and the 
stars shown are innumerable. Their value will 
be more evident in the future; for by periodic 
repetitions it will be possible to discern changes 
when the old and new plates are compared. 

As with the older visual astronomy, photo- 
graphic observations are made with the aid of 
two different kinds of telescopes, the reflector 
and the refractor. The latter is most commonly 
used and works precisely the same as the ordinary 
camera. It is shown diagrammatically in Figure 
3 a, and it will be seen that the objective, a 
convex lens, forms an image at the focal plane, 


Focal Plane 


d-rr. 


£ye piece 


DIAGRAM OF TWO TYPES OF TELESCOPES 


need not be entirely achromatic. In the first 
place, the objects photographed are all so far 
away, that when the focus is set, it need not be 
changed. A photographic telescope is made so 
that all the actinic rays are correctly focused, 
as it is virtually never used visually, the non- 
actinic rays have no effect. 

However, the first objectives available for 
photography had been corrected for the visual 
rays, and at present it is often desirable to employ 
the same instrument in both ways. Prof. George 
W. Ritchey, then at the Yerkes Observatory, 
overcame this difficulty with the 40-inch tele- 
scope by the simple but ingenious expedient of 
making the exposure on an _ orthochromatic 
plate through a yellow filter which only passed 
the rays of light to which the eye is sensitive. 
The orthochromatic plate is sensitive to these 
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FIGURE 4 TELESCOPE, MOUNT WILSON OBSERVATORY 


rays, and with the blue light eliminated, a sharp 
picture can be obtained. The disadvantage is 
that the filter increases the exposure, but the 
method is now used by many observatories. 
The other type of telescope is the reflector, 
and is represented in Figure 3 b. Here the 
convex lens which serves as the objective is 
replaced by a concave mirror, which, like the 
corrected lens, brings the rays of light to a focus. 
It has the advantage that it is completely achro- 
matic, for all the rays of light are reflected to the 
same extent, and the focus is identical not only 
for the actinic and visual rays, but for the ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays, which are invisible, 
and form a very large part of the energy radiated 
from a star. By means of special apparatus, 
these invisible radiations may be detected and 
measured; but they are absorbed by glass and the 
refracting telescope cannot be used to study them. 
A mirror may also be made much larger than 
a lens. The largest refracting telescope is 
located at the Yerkes Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, at Williams Bay, Wisconsin. 
This giant instrument has an objective 40 inches 
in diameter, and it will probably be a long time 
before a larger one will be constructed. Glass 


is slightly flexible, and it is believed that a 
larger lens would bend sufficiently to distort 
the image, as a support in the center is not 
practicable. It may be possible to make larger 
lenses from quartz, which is more rigid, by a new 
process; but the mirror is completely supported 
and does not suffer from this fault. The largest 
reflector is the Hooker telescope at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory in California, a division of 
the Carnegie Institution. It is shown in Figure 
4, and is the largest telescope of any kind, having 
an objective, the mirror, 100 inches in diameter. 
It was first used in 1919, and has proved that 
the limit of size of reflecting telescopes is not 
yet in sight. One of 150 inches or even 200 
inches aperture is probably only a matter of 
time and—money, for the Mount Wilson instru- 
ment cost about $750,000 complete! 

A reflector works at a larger relative aperture 
than a refractor, usually about F/5; but for 
star-photographs it is the actual and not the 
relative aperture that counts. This may seem 
paradoxical, but it is due to the small apparent 
size of even the nearest stars. They are all 
so distant that the most powerful optical aid is 
unable to show them any larger than they appear 
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FIGURE 6 RUMFORD SPECTROHELIOGRAPH, YERKES OBSERVATORY 


to the unaided eye. In order to see an object as 
an extended surface, and not a mere point, it 
must subtend an angle at the eve of at least a 
minute of arc. The largest telescopes cannot 
magnify much over a thousand diameters, and 
Betelgeuse, one of the largest stars known, 
has been found to have an angular diameter of 
only about a twentieth of a second. 

Thus a large telescope does not show a star 
larger than the naked eye, but merely brighter. 
With an ordinary camera-lens, making a picture 
of an object which presents a large surface, the 
plate will receive as much light if the lens is one 
inch in diameter and five-inches focus as if it 
were two inches in diameter and_ten-inches 


focus. With the larger lens, more light enters, 
but it is spread over a correspondingly larger 
area and the intensity of the illumination of any 
particular part of the plate is the same. How- 
ever, a star-image is the same diameter with both 
the large and the small lens, and, as the larger 
lens admits more light, the image is brighter. 
This is, of course, true only for the stars, and 
photographs of the moon, nebulze and other 
extended objects, obey the usual rule. 

One of the first subjects of astronomical 
photography was the sun, and, on account of the 
great importance of this star to earth-dwellers, 
it has long been the subject of special study. 
At many observatories it is photographed every 
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clear day with special instruments called photo- 
heliographs. These consist usually of a long 
horizontal tube with a lens at one end. This 
forms an image of the sun on a plateholder inside 
a building, a mirror reflecting the sun’s light. 
As the illumination is so intense, it is necessary 
to give the plate a very brief exposure, and 
this is done with a camera-shutter of the focal- 
plane type. It consists of a slit in an opaque 














prism, the spectrum, if the light is from the sun, 
will be seen to be crossed by numerous dark 
lines, called Fraunhofer lines, after their dis- 
coverer. By studies made in the laboratory, 
it has been shown that each line indicates the 
presence of a certain element. 

In this way the composition of the sun has 
been found as accurately as if we had a piece in 
the laboratory to analyze. But the chief appli- 
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FIGURE 7 


screen which is dropped rapidly in front of the 
plate and permits exposures of 1/1000 of a 
second or less. 

The principal work with the sun is not by 
direct photography, as described above, but 
with the spectroscope. When white light is 
passed through a glass-prism, the beam is spread 
out into a colored band called the spectrum, 
red at one end and violet at the other, with 
orange, yellow, green and blue between. If 
the light is first passed through a narrow slit; 
and, by means of a lens, an image of the slit is 
formed after the light has gone through the 


cation of the spectroscope to photography of 
the sun is in a rather modified form which per- 
mits us to photograph in the light of a single 
wave-length or color. For many years astrono- 
mers had observed “prominences” at total 
eclipses of the sun, great flames of hydrogen 
and other substances which shoot out from its sur- 
face to a height often of many thousands of miles. 

In 1868, Jules Jannsen, in France, and Sir 
Norman Lockyer, in England, discovered inde- 
pendently that the spectroscope could be used 
to show these prominences at any time. Their 
spectrum is different from the rest of the sun, 
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FIGURE 8 


consisting of bright lines where dark ones occur 
in the spectrum of the main disc. Each line is 
monochromatic, that is, consisting of a single 
wave-length of light, and if the light from a 
prominence is passed through spectroscope, 
a series of images of it is obtained, each of a 
single color, but each image is the same intensity, 
regardless of how much the light is spread. 
As the process does spread, and therefore dimin- 
ish, the light reflected by the atmosphere from 
the rest of the sun, the prominence is no longer 
lost in the overpowering glare. A prominence 
is shown in Figure 5, and an idea of its size may 
be gained by comparison with the small white 
disc to the right, which represents the earth on 
the same scale. Fortunately, we are not in 
such a precarious position, but 93,000,000 miles 
away! 

The recognised utility of the spectroscope to 
show the prominences, led astronomers to hunt 
for a method to photograph the entire sun in 
the light of the line of a single element, and 





SUN PHOTOGRAPHED BY LIGHT OF GLOWING CALCIUM VAPOR 


thus show the distribution of that element on 
the sun. The problem was finally solved simul- 
taneously by Prof. George E. Hale, who was 
then in Chicago, and is now director of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, and Henri Des- 
landres, at the Meudon Observatory in France. 
Dr. Hale called his invention the spectrchelio- 
graph, and, although it has been made in many 
different forms, the essential features are all the 
A typical one is shown in Figure 6. It 
is at the Yerkes Observatory and is used in 
connection with the 40-inch telescope. 

Its operation is shown diagrammatically in 
Figure 7. An image of the sun is formed by a 
lens on the slit of the spectroscope, and the light 
passes through the train of prisms and additional 
lenses—omitted in the diagram—thus forming 
the usual spectrum and showing the Fraunhofer 
lines. A dark slide containing an adjustable 
slit is placed before the photographic plate in 
the focus of the spectroscope, so that the slit 
will correspond with one of the spectral lines. 


same, 
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FIGURE 9 
TOWER TELESCOPE, MOUNT WILSON OBSERVATORY 


Although the line is dark in comparison with the 
rest of the spectrum, it contains considerable 
light of its own color, so that only light of that 
color reaches the plate. 

If an exposure were made with the instrument 
in this position, the plate would show in a narrow 
strip made in light of the color of the line, the 
part of the sun of which the image fell on the 
spectroscope slit. But in practice, a mechanism 
is provided which moves the slits and the prisms. 
The spectroscope slit thus covers all parts of the 
sun’s image, and as the plate is stationary, a 
picture is obtained of the entire solar disc. Such 
a photograph is shown in Figure 8. It was 
made at the Yerkes Observatory by the light of 
the glowing vapors of calcium. The large white 
areas are called “‘flocculi”. A line of any element 
may be used and thus the distribution of the 
element of the sun may be determined. 

Photography of the sun does not present the 
difficulties connected with the recording of 
fainter objects. One is the lack of uniformity of 
the air. With layers in the atmosphere of vary- 
ing temperature, the light is bent slightly as it 
passes from one to another, causing the effect 
observed by looking at a distant object over a 
hot stove. These irregularities act as weak 





lenses, and when we photograph through them, 
it is as though the focus were continually being 
changed. When the subject is the sun, and a 
short exposure is permissible, we may catch a 
fleeting moment when the image is entirely 
sharp. If a longer exposure is given, the focus 
will change and the result will be a loss in def- 
inition. 

As most of this irregularity of the atmosphere 
occurs near the surface of the ground, there 
has been constructed at Mount Wilson the tower- 
telescope, depicted in Figure 9. This is used 
for photography of the sun with the spectroscope, 
and being 150 feet high, it is above the worst 
disturbances. Another 75 feet high at the same 
observatory is used for direct photography of the 
sun, and with the spectroheliograph. In each 
case the lens is at the top of the tower, and the 
light from the sun is cast into it by mirrors, 
which are moved by a clockwork to follow the 
sun in its daily transit of the sky. The image 
is formed in the small building at the base. 

{In the January, 1925, issue will appear the 
second part of this exceptional article and we 
believe that our readers will view the unusual 
pictures with great interest and real profit. 

(To be continued.) EpiTor.]| 
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Photography on a Cold and Frosty Morning . 


DAN McCOWAN 


N modern nature-study we learn 
that hibernation is a condition 
peculiar to mammals. Yet, 
might class many thousands of 
cameras with the profound sleeping 
creatures, for they too are, at the approach of 
winter, compelled to undergo a lengthy period of 
idleness. When the summer-months 
and vacation-days are but photo- 
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enforced 
are over 


THE AUTHOR — 


album memories, there comes to many a camera 
a prolonged hibernation. Stowed away in a 
dark cupboard, in an atmosphere redolent of 
moth balls; rubbing shoulders, perhaps, with 
tennis racquets, fishing-rods and bathing-suits; 
the sunnyday chum is forgotten and neglected. 
And winter with all its incomparable wonder 
and charm and exquisite witchery passes by 
and is even as a tale that is told. 

But there are no cobwebs on lens or shutter 
of the all-year all-weather camera—the advent 
of winter brings to the owner new zest and fresh 
opportunity for the study of frost- and snow- 
forms and for the picturing of such out-door 
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sports and recreations as are indulged in during 
that season of the year. And what matters 
it that Switzerland or even Lake Placid be far 
away to most earnest camera-workers. Nature, 
with her downy mantle of snow and with her 
delicate gossamer frost-chiffons, has a way of 
transforming, not only the commonplace rural 
landscape but the dingy and smoke- 
grimed masonries that are the city’s heart. 


roofs 
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At such times, one need not go far afield for 
pleasant studies. There is the pond in city- 
park, thronged with a myriad of skaters,— 
Christmas morning by the lych gate of the little 
country church,—snowflakes falling gently as 
the sun breaks through the storm cloud—frost- 
fairies lacework on the kitchen window-panes. 
These and such simple subjects as may be close 
at hand and readily available are capable of 
yielding to the observant photographer pictures 
that later may prove eloquent in re-telling the 
tale of a bygone winter’s day. 

These lines are being penned in a spruce-log 
cabin, situated in a secluded valley in the Cana- 
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dian Rockies. Here one may realise to the full 
what is meant by the majesty and might of 
winter. Great waterfalls and cataracts, once 
thundering and roaring, now throttled into 
silence by the strong grip of the frost; appalling 
masses of snow, loosed from mile-high mountain- 
flanks, surging into the forest-filled valleys; the 
roar of tempest that sets the giant firs a-reeling 
and unfurls snowdrift pennants from all the lofty 
peaks. Such manifestations are sublime and 
impressive, but not more wonderful than the 
fairy-structures evolved by hoar-frost on grass 
and shrub and tree, or more marvelous than the 
glory of the aurora which shimmers and trembles 
in shafts of rose and emerald across the northern 
skies. And in this region of inspiring solitudes 
there may be discovered, despite the bewildering 
array of towering-peaks that ever lure and lure 
the camera-lens, simple landscapes in the pine- 
forest clearings, and pleasant vistas across the 
snowy moors. Such places, radiant with a sil- 
very light, gladden the heart of the pictorialist 
and add new treasures to his much-prised store 
of negatives and prints for future inspection. 
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At twilight on an early December day a sudden 
cold snap came to us—clean, dry frost that set 
the earth a-tingle. There were but a few inches 
of snow upon the ground. The river, swift 
running, impetuous, noisy amongst rocks and 
boulders, resisted valiantly the fetters of frost. 
All through the night, thin wisps of steam arose 
from its waters and in the light of a waning 
moon, drifted ghostlike amid the spruce tree- 
trunks. There, in the twigs and branches, it 
was caught and entangled and there was trans 
formed by the alchemy of Nature. Came day- 
light and revealed a vision of transcendent 
beauty. Spears of grass, lowly herbs, trees 
which stood upon the river’s bank—all were 
overlaid with a delicate, lovely efflorescence. 
And then the sun edged up over the mountain- 
rim, changing the filmy lacework to cobwebs 
of silver sprinkled with stars and rosettes of 
glittering diamond-dust. Quickly the camera 
was brought into action and, although the 
temperature was far below zero, many negatives 
were obtained. Soon the particles of hoar- 
frost fell to the ground and in a very short time 
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HOAR FROST ON WILLOW 


the trees and bushes had entirely discarded the 
magic robes which, Cinderella-like, were theirs 
but for a few brief hours. 

In the Selkirk mountains of British Columbia 
and on the western side of the Rockies there is 
usually too much snow for successful pictorial 
photography. The underwoods are dense, every- 
thing being smothered under a prodigious burden. 
Tree-stumps resemble enormous mushrooms and 
branches are bowed down under a weight of 
soft, wet snow. On the eastern slope of the 
Rockies there is a moderate snow-fall and there, 
even in midwinter months, the air is crisp and 
bracing and the skies are clear of clouds. In 
the vicinity of Banff and Lake Louise, where 
comfortable hotel-accommodation may be had in 
winter, snow-conditions are, as a rule, ideal in 
February and March. At that time, there are 
frequent flurries of snow and the light is then 
much more conducive to good photography 
than in December or January. In such a region 
of photographic possibilities the lengthening 
days seem all too short. Clad in suitable raiment 
and furnished with a pair of well-made bearspaw 
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snowshoes one may fare forth at early morn, 
and, tramping over moor and hill ’till eventide, 
will find life rich beyond all dreaming. The 
colors that at other seasons tend to distract 
the eye are absent and so the picture-maker is, 
unconsciously perhaps, compelled to study line 
and form the more. With all harsh detail 
hidden or subdued by the soft snow-mantle, 
there is invariably a wealth of pleasing picture- 
material on every side. Indeed, when all the 
land has been transformed and even common- 
place nooks and corners are beautified by snow 
that same pictorial wealth may prove embarrass- 
ing. At such a time, and in such environment, 
enthusiasm can readily displace good judgment, 
and it is amazing how quickly a stock of films 
or plates become diminished. 

On a midwinter hike through Nor’land woods, 
the observant nature-lover will find mute evi- 
dence of wild life about the thickets and out 
in the clearings; the hair-muffled paw prints of 
prowling lynx; tracks of snowshoe, rabbit or 
These are clearly defined on the 
comblike mark 


trail of deer. 
clean, white snow-page. A 
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etched on a rounded drift shows where the great 
owl touched as he swerved to snatch a tiny 
Negatives from these varied markings 
give lantern-slides which, when thrown upon a 
screen, are strikingly eloquent. When rude 
winds herald the coming of winter, many of the 
woodland folks bid sun and clouds and trees a 
long “goodnight” and sleep ‘till spring-winds 
blow a glad reveille through the pine-tree tops. 
But even in the depth of winter there are numbers 
of furred and feathered creatures astir; and, 
given opportunity, the hunter who sights through 
a view-finder may add to his collection of nature- 
negatives many a trophy from bird or beast. 

To those who revel in recreations and who 
are fond of picturing outdoor-sports, the winter- 


mouse. 
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season has much to offer. In the more northern 
parts of the United States and Canada such 
games and pastimes as_ ice-hockey, curling, 
tobogganing and even the old-fashioned “sliding 
across the duck pond” may be made the subject 
for negatives of interest and value. Snowshoe- 
ing-excursions just naturally suggest la camera. 

In photographing winter-scenes and sports the 
question of which kind of camera to use is one of 
paramount importance. Much depends of course, 
on the individual. One man who journeyed 
into the Arctic regions on a sealing-expedition 
claimed that a simple fixed-focus camera of the 
box-type was an excellent instrument for work 
in frigid weather. In the making of landscape- 
photographs in winter a medium-sized camera 
of the folding type fitted with a good anastigmat 
lens will be found extremely serviceable. Such a 
‘amera is light in weight, simple to handle 


even in zero weather and, equally important 
when many pictures are to be made, economical 
to operate. For sports-pictures where speed and 
accuracy are all-important factors, the reflecting- 
type of camera is invaluable. A high-class lens 
is needed if good results are to be obtained, 
either on the ski-hill or at the hairpin turn on a 
bob-sleigh run. To venture on an extensive 
winter-tour with an unknown camera is in- 
advisable. One should be familiar with every 
detail of shutter and lens and should know the 
capabilities of his camera well in advance, 

With regard to equipment for midwinter-work. 
there is, of great deal of latitude. 
Filters of various density are almost a necessity 
if negatives of good quality are to be obtained, 


course, a 
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These filters are nowadays usually included in 
the kit of the discerning amateur. A wooden 
tripod of sturdy build adds but a trifling weight 
to the pack and is more adapted to use in frosty 
weather than one that is entirely made of metal. 
The glare from sun and snow is particularly 
trying to the eyes and so a pair of colored spec- 
tacles or goggles should be available for use. 
Blue is the best color for the photographer. 

Moccasins and stockings for feet and legs; 
warm woolens for the body; mackinaw cloth 
for outer suit, mitts for the hands and close- 
knit cap for the head-covering,—all these are 
important for creature-comfort. Clad in such 
garments the winter-photographer may, with 
camera for company, venture forth to rejoice in 
the tingle of the clean, cold wind that sweeps 
across the heath and to delight in the sunshine 
that sparkles on the snow. 
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Photographic Falconry 


KARL A. PEMBER 


State Ornithologist of Vermont 


PREPARED mince-meat box, a 
few bits of wood and a small piece 
of tin with a pin-hole in the center 
were the materials. A jack-knife, 
some lamp-black paint and a mod- 
icum of glue composed the equipment that gave 
me my first camera more than thirty vears ago. 
And it worked. I have my very first 2x 2- 
inch negative tucked away somewhere among 
my treasures now. And that, as the blacksmith 
remarked to the carpenter, is the way I got my 
start in life. 

Expert efficiency, photographically, is for the 
few. Interest, pleasurable satisfaction, compar- 
ative success with pictures along the lines of 
one’s own hobby provides a less limited field. 
My hobby happens to be the scaling of cliffs 
in quest of the eyrie of the Peregrine Falcon. 
Photographs are a natural consequence. I shall 
try to tell you how I work the combination. 

Five years ago I happened upon my first 
falcon’s eyrie. My collection of birds’ eggs 
furnished the stimulus. Since the Peregrine 
Falcon locates its eyrie on the most inaccessible 
shelf of rock it can find on certain high perpendic- 
ular cliffs, it goes without saying that the sur- 
roundings thereof are wonderfully rugged and 
furnish an outlook of surpassing beauty and 
grandeur. It is the duty of those who feel the 
urge of seeking such out-of-the-ordinary things 
and enjoying the experience of attainment, 
to provide those who ‘“‘keep the home fires burn- 
ing’ with a record of their experiences. Most 
naturally, the camera with its resultant pictures 
comes into play for this purpose. And how 
better could the object be accomplished? Pages 
of well-written description cannot begin to do the 
work that a properly made photograph does 
much better with a small fraction of time- 
expenditure. Logically, I turned to my old 
friend photography as a very present help in time 
of obligation. And just as logically I consulted 
with my old friend, the local professional photo- 
grapher, in his réle of guide and counsellor. 

The problem of making photographs, while 
clinging like a fly to a perpendicular cliff, has 
its own peculiar difficulties. Far different are 
these from the making of a_ perfectly-lighted 
portrait in a well-appointed studio or the placing 
of perfect equipment by way of lens and shutter in 
a carefully constructed blind to obtain photo- 
graphs of bird-life so wonderfully produced by 





experts along such lines. My friend the photo- 
grapher railed at me for my falling off in the 
production of good negatives—until he came with 
me and tried it himself. Afterwards he admitted 
that from his point of view on the cliff the 
“falling off” was not so easily avoidable as he 
had at first supposed. It is axiomatic that each 
particular line produces its own peculiar problems 
of camera, lens and shutter, compactness of 
equipment or intricacy of ultimate detail—the 
thousand and one elements that go to make up 
the perfect photograph. Necessarily some of 
the details that lead to this much desired end 
must be sacrificed to the important business of 
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keeping from falling a few hundred feet during 
the operation. It is hard enough, in all con- 
science, to make a good photograph with both 
feet on the ground and both hands free to work 
the camera. The plot thickens when hands and 
feet are required away from the camera on life- 
saving missions. 

What pictures are necessary to tell the story 
fittingly? Of course, there must be “close-ups” 
giving all the portrayable details of the falcons’ 
home. Broader views of the mountain and cliff 
upon which the eyrie is located form an import- 
ant part of the pictured story. Views from the 
eyries themselves are so attractive that they 
draw our cameras like a magnet. A satisfactory 
combination of the above is ideal—and rare. 
The falcons are the swiftest things that fly and 
demand our utmost photographic efforts. The 
personal element may well be included in our 
schedule and here we must show the men in 
action, scaling cliffs, making photographs, fixing 
tackle, rigging ropes and en route with all the 
paraphernalia of the work. All of these diversified 
subjects require different camera treatment; some 
of them normal, others special. To give each 
element its due, a considerable battery of cameras 
may well be required. The telephoto comes into 
play for long-distance views, the Graflex must 
do its level best at the wing-work of the birds, 
a lens capable of producing wealth of detail 
with more regard for power than speed is imper- 
ative for the close exposures of nest-site, contents 
and surroundings. 

Such wealth of equipment, however, is too 
bulky a load for the work undertaken, to say 
nothing of the average pocket-book. On my 
first trip—the eyrie having been previously 
located by a friend—I took along a Folding 
Kodak, 2144 x 44, fitted with a F/7.7 anastigmat 
lens and Compound Bausch & Lomb shutter, 
as well as a 5x7 B& L Anastigmat F/6.3 No. 
5 with Optimo shutter. Upon reaching the cliff- 
location I found that the larger camera, plates 
and tripod could not be handled on the rocks 
and had to content myself with carrying the 
small Folding Kodak up to the eyrie. Having 
in mind subsequent enlargements, I took partic- 
ular pains with the small camera-exposures, in 
an unfavorable light, and had the satisfaction 
of obtaining negatives capable of producing fine 
16 x 20 enlargements. Although I clung for some 
time to the idea of getting larger original neg- 
atives and carried the 5x 7 around a great deal, 
I have recently given this up and decided upon 
a more satisfactory solution of the problem which 
I shall explain later. Again and again, through 
the good offices of my professional friend by 
way of loans of equipment and good suggestions, 
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in my gropings for the ideal, I tried this and 
that and the other. Always the problem of 
getting readily about cliffs with a satisfactory 
camera-equipment ready for instant use con- 
fronted me. The realisation that I had a Graflex 
appetite and a Brownie pocketbook was another 
element that added to the vexatious hindrances 
that seemed to beset my earnest endeavors. 
Right here let me pause a moment and grieve 
upon the limitations that many of us feel because 
of lack of money to spend upon the gratification 
and successful prosecution of our hobbies and 
entertainments. It is certainly a big drawback. 
We may discourse learnedly upon the best 
methods and equipment, but all the while we 
realise that our cash-allowance really governs 
in the end. In a way this was not so sad an 
item in my cliff-climbing pursuit, as the work 
itself narrowed down the allowable equipment 
considerably as some of the pictures show. 
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(Photographed by lower man in opposite picture) 


It finally came to this. Required: a compact 
photographic instrument that can be strapped 
on the back so as not to interfere with the free 
use of legs and arms in climbing; a camera of 
sufficient size to produce direct prints large 
enough to tell the story clearly in the note-book; 
a lens of sufficient power to produce a strong, 
sharp negative capable of great enlargement; a 
lens and shutter which would give the maximum 
of detail, considerable speed and within the reach 
of a limited pocketbook. Once started upon 
the scaling of a cliff, occasions may arise for the 
making of twenty or thirty or more exposures. 
Many must be made for it is hard to get there 
and an opportunity lost may never come again. 
It would be a foolish waste of time and energy to 
keep climbing up and down a difficult precipice 
for extra dry-plates. And right here we have to 
discard the dry-plate idea in favor of films. 


Again, the falcon’s eyrie is presumably on a 


narrow rock-shelf and the setting up of a tripod 
is out of the question, nine times out of ten, 
let alone the unwieldy carrying-bulk of the thing. 
I have done it in favorable locations, but it is 
the exception, not the rule. Photographically the 
absolute focusing on ground-glass is the ideal 
method, but one doesn’t care to cover up one’s 
head with a_ focusing-cloth while suspended 
between earth and sky on a perpendicular cliff. 
The guessing at distances in the event of a roll- 
film camera is uncertain and _ frequently 
unsatisfactory and so a tape must be strung 
between the object and the lens by two ardent 
assistants. And this I find the lesser of the 
two evils. 

Sometimes, when the nest-ledge is broad 
enough and fairly easy of access, I make a second 
call with my 5x7 outfit. But as the nearest 
eyrie is twenty miles from home, this isn’t 
often practical by reason of the scant allowance 
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(Photographed as shown on opposite page) 
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of time off. I have yet to try out a Graflex on 
the birds. First, because they seldom come 
near enough to get a fair-sized image; second, 
because I can’t keep my balance while following 
these masters of flight through the air with my 
head glued to the camera; third, because I am 
doubtful of the outcome in a test of speed of 
the one against the other. And, finally, I 
have come to the conclusion that I must sacrifice 
many other requisites to the one vital element 
of easy portability on a cliff. Therefore, I 
equip myself with a pair of corduroy trousers, 
rubber-soled shoes and a denim coat or jumper 
with capacious side-pockets. I put three or 
four extra ten-exposure films and a 50-foot tape 
in my pockets, strap a 8144x514, 3A Kodak 
equipped with an anastigmat F/7.7 lens and 
Compound Bausch & Lomb shutter firmly on 
my back, and essay the negotiating of various 
Duck Hawk cliffs with reasonable hope of a 
successful photographic record of proceedings. 

In case you have seen the page of my pictures 
in the rotogravure section of the Boston Herald 
for May 18, 1924, it may interest you to know 
that all the falcons’ eyrie photographs thereon 
were made with the above outfit, with the 
exception of that of the three boys in the lower 
right corner which was made by the outfit 
shown in the accompanying illustration No. 6 
(or No. 5—whichever you use) using the 5x7 
Bausch & Lomb Anastigmat F/6.3, which, in 
turn, was photographed with the 3A Kodak. 
Which last, to my mind, combines the maximum 
of efficiency under the circumstances with due 
regard to moderate expense. The pictures of 
nests and eggs of the Hermit Thrush and Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak contained in the page above 
referred to were made some years ago with an 
old 5x7 telephoto with the lens split. All of 
these photographs have been satisfactorily 
enlarged to 8 x 10 and 16 x 20 on P M C Bromide 
No. 9 paper. 

The ideal occupation should have its proper 
proportion of in-door and out-door work. Few 
attain this. I think that the civil engineer has 
rather the best of it, with his field-work and 
his subsequent transcribing of notes into precise 
and beautiful plans and maps. My work is 
wholly of the office-type and in order to get 
some of the necessary out-door element I must 
ride a hobby that takes me into the “great 
open spaces” for exercise. The one element 
should so offset the other that both receive 
the utmost of zeal and interest. My field hobby 
consists of collecting birds’ eggs and my office 
hobby is the scientific arrangement of the collec- 
tion. Both branches require their fitting photo- 
graphic accompaniment. Though the _ field- 
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equipment is necessarily limited, that required 
for making fine negatives and prints of rare 
birds’ eggs need not be, excepting always that 
of the pocketbook allowance. 

And so I go about the photographing of my 
prizes a bit more elaborately. So far as I am 
able to learn I have the finest series of eggs of 
the American Peregrine Falcon in 
and believe that I am warranted in taking 
considerable pains with my egg-photography in- 
doors. The professional and I co-operate in this. 
I have an office well lighted by large north 
and east windows and dedicate it on occasional 
winter Sundays to the business of exposing 
plates of some of my eggs. ‘So many illustra- 
tions of egg-collections seem to be prepared in 
the most casual manner—a drawer of eggs laid 
on a bed or chair and snapped at with almost 
anything by way of camera without regard to 
light or perspective—that I aim to get as far 
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COLLECTION OF FALCONS’ EGGS 


as possible from this unsatisfactory appearance. 
I take a couple of high “‘horses’’, lay two boards 
across them and place my camera—lens down 
between the boards—thereon. A big stair-style 
step-ladder is placed over the camera to focus 
from, and then, after deep shadows are erad- 
icated by means of sheets of white cardboard 
built up about the subject, on the floor, the 
exposures are made. I use my 5x7 Bausch & 
Lomb outfit for this, with a time exposure 
of from 45 to 60 seconds, and 128 diaphragm 
opening: No. 36 Seed plates and a pyro developer. 
In case a certain set of eggs is to be photographed 
alone, I cut oval holes in heavy, white mat- 
board to hold the eggs in position and place 
this on a bed of cotton for safety’s sake. Other 
methods of photographing eggs for purposes of 
illustration are used, such as placing the eggs on 
glass some distance from a white background; 
but I believe the mat-board method to be safer 
and more satisfactory. The main object is 
to show the egg markings sharp and clear with 
the minimum of shadow on and around the egg. 

Mr. Beardsley asked me to explain the methods 
of getting such pictures as were published in the 
Boston Herald last May. I’m afraid my explana- 
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tion may be disappointing by reason of its 
commonplaceness. I realize that my technique 
is not that of an expert. From the beginning, 
with my pin-hole mince-meat box, simplicity of 
equipment has been the key-note of my endeav- 
ors. You shall be the judges of whether or not 
the results have been worth while. I sincerely 
hope my story has been clear and of some use 
and interest to you. I have enjoyed the actual 
doing of the things anyway. Possibly the thrill 
of satisfaction comes as well from the difficult 
situations involved as from the technique of 
pictured accomplishment. 

[Beginning at the left, first row 
American Peregrine Falcon, second row to the 
right, eggs of Prairie Falcon; third row, eggs of 
Aplomado Falcon; fourth row from left, eggs 
of Sparrow Hawk and last row at right, eggs 
of Pigeon Hawk. These eggs are from the per- 
sonal collection owned by Mr. Pember and 
are considered to be the best collection of 
Falcons’ eggs in the United States, if not in the 
world. Mr. Pember will be glad to correspond 
with any readers interested in ornithology. 
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How to Copyright a Photograph 


A|ERY frequently we are asked for 
information as to the necessary 
procedure to obtain a copyright 
for a picture. We would suggest 
that the photographer, who con- 
templates protecting any of his photographs, 
immediately write to the Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D.C. and ask for blank-forms 
which will be sent free of charge. It then be- 
comes a simple matter to produce and sell copy- 
righted pictures on the day the negative is made, 
if need be. 

All that is necessary is to publish a picture 
with proper notices of copyright affixed, and 
then to promptly deposit in the mail, addressed 
to the Register of Copyrights, Washington, 
D.C., two copies of the photograph with the 
properly filled-in application-blank and enclose 
a fee of fifty cents. 

Publishing a picture does not mean that the 





picture must necessarily be printed in a news- | 


paper or book or magazine. If you have made 
a picture of some special news-interest, for 
example, making prints from your negative and 
displaying them or offering them for sale is 
considered a publication. 

But if your picture is so published without 
the copyright mark you have no protection. 
It can be used by newspapers or a print can be 
copied by another photographer and _ prints 
sold and you have no redress. 

The present law also simplifies the copyright 
notice so that it no longer need deface the surface 
of the print. A small letter C within a circle 
with the initials, monogram, mark or symbol of 
the owner of the copyright is all that need appear 
on the face of the print. On the back of the 
print or on the mount, however, the photo- 
grapher’s name and the date of copyright must 
appear. 

The law provides a maximum punishment of 
$5,000.00 fine for infringement with a minimum 
of $250.00 except in the case of newspapers, in 
which case the maximum is $200.00 and the 
minimum $50.00. It is also possible where an 
infringement is made wilfully and for a profit, 
to send the infringer to jail. 

Copyright applies to your photographs just 
as a patent applies to a mechanical device. It 
is the only means you have of protecting a fine 
piece of work against duplication or publication 
without consent and without credit. You have 
complete control of negatives and prints and 
exclusive right of reproduction, and that’s what 
a publisher wants and is willing to pay for. 


The following form may be used in granting 
permission to use a copyrighted picture. 
Copyricut LICENSE 
For value received License is hereby granted to 
. for the use of my copyright picture bearing 


designating number...... , Date of Copyright. . . 
ee i eae ene 
NE: Cp iawwacceuaieemeae 


There is one phase of the subject which may 
need an explanation and that is regarding the 
copyright of portraits. If you receive an order 
from one of your customers for a dozen portraits 
for which that customer pays you the customary 
price, you can not successfully copyright the 
picture. Your customer would in all probability 
object to the mark on the prints and they would 
not be protected without the mark. You could 
not prevent the customer from giving permission 
to anyone to publish what belonged to him 
and he could prevent you from giving such 
permission. 

On the other hand, if you make a portrait 
without pay and give the subject pictures or a 
‘ash consideration for posing for you, you can 
claim the right of the picture and can protect 
your ownership by copyright. There are laws 
in several states, however, which prevent the 
use of a portrait for advertising purposes without 
the written consent of the subject or the parent 
or guardian of a minor. 

Where pictures are made with any idea that 
they may be used for advertising-purposes it is 
well to get this consent on a form something 
like the following for a minor: 

Supsect’s RELEASE 
re a 

I hereby affirm that I am the parent, guardian of 
i oie Gates hoe and for value received I hereby consent 
that the pictures taken of him, her, by. 
proofs of which are hereto attached, or any reproduction 
of same, may be used or sold by......... . for the 
purpose of illustration, advertising or publication in 
any manner. 

PE ia. ceodaycmoranee 

Another form may read: 


For value received I hereby consent that the pic- 
SS en re re 


the balance of form being the same as above. 
Such a permit, along with a copyright, may be 
said to give the photographer all the protection 
he could possibly desire. The effort involved i 

well worth making and amateur, as well as pro- 
fessional photographers, should know how to 
protect their photographs. Studio-Light. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, CAMPUS 


LLOYD LINKLETTER 


Photographing Alma Mater 


JESSIE WILKINSON 


j] OLLEGE-STUDENTS, the campus- 
photographer long ago discovered, 
are much alike from Washington to 
Harvard. Hardly a graduating sen- 
ior, but when he packed his trunk 
for the final time last June, wadded a splendif- 
erous cap and gown into a ball and then wedged 
down to safety behind it a little, framed photo- 
graph of some kind. If he were at all the 
sentimental variety of student, he may have 
stopped to gaze a moment at this picture; for 
more tangibly than did any diploma, it rep- 
resented Alma Mater to him. 

A tinted photograph of the Columns, perhaps 
it was, those four white pillars rising gracefully 
in a sylvan theater, typifying the ideals of a 
university. A distant mountain-top, perchance, 
seen in rose-colored haze the lake at 
sunset. Or again, it was only a loved campus- 
path, down which he walked familiarly while 
the tower-chimes were ringing. No matter. In 
after years, the picture would hang above his 
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desk, summoning back memories, the one visible 
reminder of receding college-life. 

What artist binds him thus? Merely the 
college-photographer, a rather harassed individ- 
ual, whom undoubtedly you know for he has a 
studio on the edge of every cathpus. His joys 
are few, his worries many; but to him is given 
the blessed opportunity to participate forever 
in that kingdom which is undergraduate, the 
ability to conserve the beauty and the spirit 
of Alma Mater to her students always. 

““College-business is not what it used to be, 
however,” commented one campus-photographer, 
Mr. Lloyd Linkletter, who began to learn his 
profession when himself a student at Olivette 
College, Michigan, and has been specialising in 
college-work at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, for the past eighteen years. ““The growth 
of the universities, with their attendant com- 
mercialism, seems to detract from the old college- 
spirit to be found in the smaller institutions. In 
these the photographer truly flourishes, for the 
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students must still have their group-pictures of 
conventions, classes, lodges, clubs, processions, 
excursions, flashlights and re-unions. 
“Football-games, crew-races, fraternity-pic- 
tures, commencement-day—all offer opportunity 
for the camera-man; but he must enter into the 
feeling of the day to be successful,” continued 
Mr. Linkletter. “*College-pictures call for speed, 
pep, action. Like a newspaper-man, the pho- 
tographer can never sit passive on the side- 


FRESHMAN BASIN, MT. 


lines. He'll have to be out in the field when 
a touchdown is made.” 

“When You Need a Man With a Camera,” 
is the slogan by which Mr. Linkletter advertises 
himself, guaranteeing to go anywhere. For this 
purpose he has fitted up a Ford into a gypsy 
van, with display-racks for photographs on the 
outside, and a darkroom constructed upon the 
interior, for convenience in changing plates or 
rapid developing. He charges a flat rate to make 
a negative and the first print, plus the time- 
charge for trips out from the studio. Retouching, 
blocking-out backgrounds, coloring and all such 
work is done on a time-basis. The making of 
advance dates is earnestly advocated, since it is 
sometimes inconvenient to drop other work, 
and rush orders must be charged extra. Stu- 
dents require direction, Mr. Linkletter finds, 


RAINIER IN DISTANCE 


in deciding which of all the important functions 
they are holding, are the best for flashlight- 
pictures. A little intelligent assistance on the 
part of the photographer will result in one or 
two really worthwhile subjects and avoid the 
dilemma of unsold prints. 
Besides group-pictures, — the 
grapher will also find a market for copies of 
maps, drawings, posters, letters, labels, designs, 
interior and exterior photographs of buildings, 


college-photo- 
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machinery, models, demonstrations of apparatus, 
and exhibits. 

Last fall Mr. Linkletter took his gypsy wagon 
to the various county-fairs about the state and 
sold innumerable pictures, both by counter and 
catalog-lists. 

“Why you’re the man from the University, 
aren't you?” said many an old student who 
remembered the campus-photographer and was 
buying a picture wherewith to bring back his 
college-days. 

Another use for the photographic caravan 
came at Christmas when Mr. Linkletter dressed 
up as Santa Claus and drove the car around 
the campus, taking orders for framed prints. 
College-students are busy people just before the 
holidays. Anyone who can save them the trouble 
of Christmas-shopping, and at the same time 
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provide an unique gift, wins their gratitude and 
patronage. Many a co-ed carried a University 
picture home in her suitcase, as a present for 
Mother, Father, or Brother, as the result of 
this sales-promotion move; without seeing the 
Santa Claus wagon, such a thought would prob- 
ably have never occurred to her. 

In the University of Washington, Mr. Link- 
letter finds an ideal setting for his work. This 
beautiful campus, which rises on the lakeshore, 
above the city of Seattle, is remarkable for the 
charm and witchery of natural scenery. Tall 
evergreen trees still stand in forest-groves, for 
here the people of the state have endeavored to 
conserve the primitive atmosphere of a great 
Northwest country. Far away in the distance, 
rising white and majestic above the blue lake- 
waters, on clear days one can catch a glimpse 
of Mt. Rainier, Washington’s wonder peak. 

The campus was used in 1909 as the site of the 
Alaska-Yukon Exposition. Many of the old 
exposition buildings are still in use by the Univer- 
sity, among which is a Forestry Museum com- 
posed entirely of logs. 

Mr. Linkletter has become interested in devel- 
oping a large-scale business for his framed and 
colored prints of campus and scenic views. He 
has perfected an enlargement lighting-system 
by which he can make a 30x 60-inch picture 
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from a5x8 negative. These beautifully colored 
large views are being sold for the adornment of 
public buildings, such as_ schools, railway- 
stations and hotel-lobbies. They show up par- 
ticularly well under illumination. Another suc- 
cessful enlargement is a mantel picture, 15 x 36 
inches made from a 7 x 17 negative. Attrac- 
tively framed, a campus-view of this kind will 
find a place over the fireside of many a home. 
The 12x 20 Eastman Banquet camera-negative 
makes a large picture of finer quality for tinting 
than an enlargement, Mr. Linkletter says, and 
is also a size which sells readily. 

“T find the Color Ray Filter, used with color- 
sensitive films, indispensable in work of this kind,” 
he added. “It is particularly useful in cases 
where one desires to bring out a well-defined 
white cloud-effect, as in the photography of a 
mountain-peak, sky-and-water scenes, etc.” 
With this apparatus he uses a Goerz lens. For 
ten summers Mr. Linkletter was official photo- 
grapher at Rainier National Park, so it may be 
seen that he is thoroughly experienced in scenic 
photography. 

Many of the campus-views which the students 
of the University of Washington carry to their 
homes when college-days are over, and which 
the campus-photographer has made for them so 
carefully have now been copyrighted. 


Languorous Tropics 


HEBERT 


Company Photographer, United Fruit Company 


ND get a _ picture of Simpson’s 
‘amp, in the Black River District’’. 
Simple, isn’t it, that sentence? 
) Until one learns that in order to 
=) obtain the picture, the photographer 
must go from the port to the end of the Com- 
pany’s lines by motor-car—a distance of more 
than a hundred miles—a great part of the railroad 
being so rough as to give one the impression of 
sliding down-stairs backward. The motor-car 
furnished is a box with four wheels under it, with 
a two-cylinder motor that runs when it feels like 
it. The trip by rail over, we are at the very end 
of the railroad line. Peculiar looking animals 
there, what are they? Honduranian mules. 
Vicious little brutes, the size of a full-grown 
Shetland pony; but about the only animal that 
can survive the ordeal of bearing a burden in the 
heat of Honduras. And then, we learn that they 
are there for our special benefit. Simpson’s 
Camp is a mere matter of twenty or so kilometers 





beyond the end of the rails. We _ therefore 
surrender our camera-cases to the mercy of a 
pack-saddle, mount one of these over-grown 
jack-rabbits, and the journey begins. Six hours 
have passed. At the bottom of the mountain 
we see four or five native shacks, made of thatched 
palm. Simpson’s Camp, looking more inviting 
than the lobby of the finest hotel. We are there, 
we dismount with difficulty, throw ourselves on a 
bench—and promptly and profanely rise again! 
The McClellan saddle and the mule’s pace have 
done their work well. We much prefer to rest, 
lying on the grass, face down! The trip has 
taken the whole day, we must spend the night 
at the camp and get the picture tomorrow. 
Which we do in due course; and about eleven 
o'clock of the second night, we are again in port, 
having made a picture of Simpson’s Camp, in the 
Black River District. 

Exaggeration? Hardly. For I’ve spared the 
details of mosquitoes, sand-flies, swamps, rain 
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that comes from a clear sky, the camera falling 
from the pack saddle every time the mule jumps 
a hole, and other trials of a photographer in the 
tropics. 

Maybe we do not make so many exposures in 
a week as the average industrial photographer 
in the United States. When we are called upon 
to do that, our resignation is respectfully rendered 
to become effective at once. The reader can 
sasily see the absolute necessity that the equip- 
ment be in perfect condition, that the films be 
fresh, the lens clean, and that every process in 
the laboratory be critically superintended. 
Only when the negative is dried, titled, and in its 
envelope can the photographer be assured that 
the trip is really over and successful. I am 
official photographer for two divisions. Any 
equipment that I need is ordered. But neither 
division has a laboratory. In Tela, we make use 
of a room which measures about six by twelve 
feet. In Truxillo, the room is larger; but in 
addition to being light-tight, it is air-tight. 

I thought, because I had done photographic 
work in the Philippine Islands for two years, 


that I was familiar with the difficulties met in 
tropical photography. But I failed to make 
allowance for the fact that the work in the Islands 
had been done in an Air Service laboratory—a 
building constructed after every difficulty had 
been carefully investigated and every possible 
means taken to overcome it so far as the labor- 
atory was concerned. And never believe that it 
does not make a difference! If the Company 
would give me a two-room laboratory here, it 
would increase the daily out-put of photographs 
by one hundred per cent., easily. It would do 
away with the ever-present danger of loss of 
negatives through heat, chemicals and 
sensitised materials, and add much to the personal 
comfort of the poor photographer who is trying 
to make pictures. 

The natives are very fond of having their 
pictures made. That they will never see the 
finished photograph, makes no difference to 
them; their one object is to get in front of the 
camera, regardless of the wishes of the photo- 
grapher. A few weeks ago, the photographer at 
Puerto Castilla was about to make a picture of a 
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building. A Honduranian cavalier sauntered 
up, and placed himself directly in front of the 
camera. The photographer shouted, pleaded, 
and threatened to no avail, so he calmly walked 
up to the would-be subject and persuaded him 
to remove himself by means of a gentle tap on 
the jaw. The photograph was made and the 
photographer returned to the laboratory. About 
an hour later, coming out of the darkroom to go 
home, he met the native whom he had persuaded 
to move a short time before. The native drew a 
pistol, shot the photographer, turned and walked 
off. This sort of thing lends an air of romance to 
photography in Honduras. 

Another instance. While in Truxillo on my 
last trip, a race-riot was begun. Several of the 
“intelligent”? young Honduranians of the vicinity 
prevailed upon their less enlightened country- 
men to believe that the blacks had no right to be 
in Honduras. For several days it seemed that 
the matter would really prove serious; as it was, 
only two or three blacks were killed. But the 
leaders of the movement were under arrest. 
I was told to get pictures of these leaders and 
that they would be taken wherever I wanted 


them under guard. I promptly sallied forth with 
the eight-by-ten camera, prepared to make 
regular rogue’s gallery portraits. Arriving at 
the jail, I found my subjects strolling uncon- 
cernedly about, chatting with the officials, and 
enjoying themselves in general. It took about 
five minutes for me to discover that I stood no 
more chance of getting pictures of them through 
the aid of the officials than I did of whistling 
like a steam-boat. By accident, I got a picture 
of one of the agitators. And immediately, the 
others joined him in fervent promises to amputate 
certain parts of my anatomy that I very much 
desire to retain. Needless to say, I did not 
linger in the vicinity very much longer. That 
ended the episode for the time being, and my 
friends may forget that anyone ever tried to 
make their pictures. Again, it may be only a 
matter of days before the Company is again in 
need of a photographer. 

Photography under difficulties? Ill say so. 
There are always some photographers who are 
ready to go anywhere. But mister, before you 
come to Honduras to make pictures, write to me 
and let me express myself as I cannot do in public! 


If I Were a Photographer 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


AN persons outside the photographic 

studio-business ever give any sug- 
gestions to photographers which 
the latter can use to good advantage 
in their businesses? The answer 
is, “Yes.” Now and then, some layman advances 
a suggestion which is at once sound and con- 
structive. And it looks to the Inquiring Inter- 
viewer as though a recent conversation with a 
department-store manager situated in an enter- 
prising middle-western city, had much of meat 
in it for the average photographer. 

“If I were a photographer,” said this depart- 
ment-store manager, “I’d do one thing that 
none of the studios I’m familiar with, ever do.” 

“What's that?’ queried the Inquiring Inter- 
viewer. 

“Td put in a good stock of cameras and supplies 
for amateurs and I'd try to sell the goods to 
every customer who came to my studio!” 

“Huh,” cried the Inquiring Interviewer, 
“in other words, you’d go into competition with 
yourself. By selling amateur supplies you’d cut 
down the number of people who came to your 
studio for sittings.” 

“Oh, piffle,” cried the department-store man- 
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ager. “I suppose that’s the argument that’s 
keeping a lot of studio-owners out of this money- 
making business of selling photographic goods 
to amateurs. And what a poor argument it is. 

“Look at the situation, the way it is today,” 
the department-store manager went on. ““Today, 
every department-store in the city carries photo- 
graphic supplies. Half of the drug stores carry 
them and so do some of the music-stores and 
cigar-stores and hardware-stores and _ other 
establishments. Every other person you meet 
has a camera with him all ready to snap pictures. 
Go on a trip anywhere and the most noticeable 
thing about the trip is the fact that nearly every 
sightseer and traveler you meet has a camera. 

*‘All of these people, according to your way 
of thinking, are in competition with the regular 
photographic studio. All of them, by having 
cameras, are cutting the studio out of just that 
much business. But, still the studios keep going 
just as well as ever, and many of them are doing 
more business than ever before and making more 
money than ever before. Which shows pretty 
conclusively that folks realise that there’s a big 
difference between regularly posed studio-pictures 
And this is the reason that 
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although folks do own cameras they still go to 
the photographer to have their pictures made 
whenever any special occasion seems to demand 
a good likeness. 

“Furthermore, people are going to continue 
buying and using cameras all the time. The 
fact that they buy these things at hardware- 
stores, cigar-stores and other places instead of 
at the photographic studio isn’t going to stop a 
one of them from making a single picture. The 
studios, by not handling amateur supplies, are 
not helping their own business one bit. They 
are not creating any more business for themselves 
by not handling such goods. And, instead of 
helping themselves, they are actually hurting 
themselves because they are letting all these 
outside institutions get this lucrative business. 

“When you come right down to brass-tacks 
on this proposition, it strikes me that the logical 
institution to handle amateur supplies is the 
photographic studio. The regular photographer 
knows how to get good pictures. He could tell 
camera-purchasers what to do in order to get 
better results. He could give better service and 
better results in developing and printing than a 
drug-store which has to send the work out. And 
he ought to be getting the bulk of the amateur 
business instead of letting the hardware-merchant 
and the music-merchant get virtually all of it. 

“I’ve been thinking about this thing for a long 
time and the more I think about it the more 
convinced I am that if I were conducting a 
studio I’d stock up on amateur supplies and 
make my studio the amateur headquarters of 
the entire city and territory. And I know that 
if I did this I’d increase my business. 

“Just how would the handling of amateur 
supplies be such a good thing for my studio, if 
I were in the photographic business? TI’ll tell 
you. As I see it the advantages to my studio 
would be these: 

““First.—It would give me more goods to sell. 
Here, in our department-store, we are constantly 
looking for new goods to handle. We know that 
the more goods we handle the more sales we will 
make and the more profits we will accumulate. 
That’s the secret of the department-store’s big 
success in recent years. Department-stores al- 
ways handle just as many goods as they possibly 
can. Handling more goods at the photographic 
studio would keep all employees busy all the time 
and thus make them one hundred per cent. worth 
while to the studio.’ It would run up the studio’s 
volume of business to perhaps twice what it 
formerly was and thus greatly increase profits. 
The more goods my studio would have to sell 
the more sales I’d make. 

““Second.—It would bring more people to the 





studio. At the studios I am familiar with, the 
number of visitors per day is generally quite 
small. Compared with the number of people 
visiting the average retail store, in the course of a 
day, the number visiting the studios with which 
I am familiar in a similar length of time is very 
small. To do business at a store or at a studio 
you've simply got to get the crowds coming. 
People may come for one thing and may stay to 
buy another. So that folks who came to the 
studio because they were interested in the 
amateur supplies carried by the establishment 
might stay to have sittings made. The amateur- 
supplies department would, therefore, boost 
the regular business of the studio and the regular 
business of the studio would boost the sales of 
amateur supplies. All of which would be a 
splendid thing for the establishment. 

“‘Third.—The handling of amateur supplies 
would put me in touch with the young people 
of the territory and this would be a splendid 
thing because it is the young people who, really, 
are the biggest spenders these days. It is gener- 
ally the young people who are the most enthusi- 
astic amateur photographers. Notice the class 
of people buying amateur supplies at any of the 
stores handling the goods and you'll see that 
this is the case. So there would be no question 
about the amateur supplies bringing the young 
people to my studio. And this contact with 
young people would keep the studio young, 
would make friends for the future years and would 
build business. 

“Fourth—To put in a stock of amateur 
supplies at my studio would be to demonstrate 
my enterprise. As I say, the studios with which 
I am familiar do not carry such supplies. Of 
course, there probably are studios in this city 
which do handle supplies, but I don’t know 
about them. And I can’t help feeling that the 
studios with which I am familiar aren’t as 
snappy and lively as other local business-estab- 
lishments. So, to put in amateur supplies and 
get more young people calling at the studios 
would be to liven them up, freshen them up, 
make them more enterprising in every way; 
which would, of course, be a splendid thing for 
the studio-business. As I see it, there’s no 
logical reason for studios not handling amateur 
supplies, just as there’s no logical reason for 
barber-shops not handling safety-razors. And 
yet, barber-shops do not handle safety-razors 
and the photographic studios with which I am 
familiar do not handle amateur supplies. 

All of which is interesting, isn’t it? And all of 
which, it is hoped, will offer worthwhile ideas 
and suggestions to various photographers who 
may use them to advantage. 
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EDITORIAL 








Beauty in Photography 





LTHOUGH America’s once high standard 
A in literature, and some of the other fine 
arts, has sadly deteriorated, pictorial photo- 
graphy does not seem to have been affected by 
the ascendency of bad taste. As was pointed 
out on this page, recently, artistic photography 
was saved from utter decline, about forty years 
ago, by a group of devotees inspired by lofty 
ideals, and started on the road to higher and 
better things, culminating in the establishment 
and official recognition of photography as one 
of the fine arts. Although our pictorialists do 
not lack for nobly conceived or striking motives, 
they often show a seeming disregard for the 
element of beauty—unless they consider it is 
more creditable to their reputation to select 
prosaic or unattractive themes for the display 
of their talents rather than those that are in 
themselves beautiful. Such a course is com- 
mendable and, when successful, proclaims the 
artist; but the process appeals only to a small 
number of discriminating picture-lovers. 

But where there is such an abundance of 
beauty all around us, why not make it our own 
for the enjoyment of others? Every normal 
person yields to the lure of manifest beauty, 
and most picture-lovers would rather behold an 
artistically rendered subject of eminent beauty 
than one that lacks it. 

The writer of Whiting’s Column—a daily 
and popular feature of the Boston Herald—has a 
heart filled with the milk of human kindness 
and, being a lover of beauty in any form, is not 
supremely enthusiastic over the general appear- 
ance of the successful participants in the beauty- 
contests, as exemplified by comely bathing girls. 
He wants these exhibitions extended to include 
contestants who, as a basis for awards, shall be 
measured above the eye-brows. He pertinently 
asks why a competition is not instituted to 
discover the most beautiful girl in household- 
dress, or at the office-desk, in mountain-climbing 
knickerbockers or in farming-overalls. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Whiting reasons that there will never be 
beauty-contests among grandmothers, and that 
is because so many grandmothers are beautiful. 
Character has developed and time has drawn its 
records. The beauty of age is what is left of the 
No one has ever satisfactorily 

No one has successfully meas- 





scars of life. 
defined beauty. 


ured it. No one has ever determined precisely 
what it is in a woman or in a man, that appeals 
and holds. As if anticipating inquiries from 
certain workers in pictorial photography, Mr. 
Whiting gives further examples of themes for 
sympathetic interpretation: 

“A mother standing by the front-door when 
the children come home from school; sitting by 
the side of the crib at night; or singing her baby 
to sleep; a white-haired woman sitting by a south 
window, with the sun streaming in, on an October 
afternoon—that is beauty. A young woman 
walking among fields of poppies, or swaying in 
a hammock swung between two maples—that is 
beauty. A nurse bending over the form of a 
patient in a hospital, on a battlefield, or by the 
cot of a child in a tenement—that is beautiful.” 


Our new and welcome subject for competition, 
“My Home” will offer many similar oppor- 
tunities for the artistic and sympathetic inter- 
pretation of beauty. As to facial beauty, it is 
not identical with prettiness or comeliness, 
which is merely external. It does not constitute 
necessarily regular, delicately chiseled, classical 
features, nor a clear complexion; for without 
rare mental attributes, a winsome personality, 
a fine figure and a soul, there can be no such 
thing as genuine beauty. Then, too, the photo- 
grapher must be able to recognise esthe'ic 
feminine beauty, and to respond to its appeal. 
The skill to portray it adequately is rare, indeed. 
We have heard one photographer express the 
wish that it might be possible to make a com- 
posite picture of a rarely beautiful face, and 
thus obtain an ideal result—a combination of 
several shades of expression. But this feat is 
accomplished frequently by such masters in 
portraiture as E. O. Hoppé, Dudley Hoyt and 
John Garo, in the form of a single exposure 
lasting several seconds. Of course, kinemato- 
graphy affords the only practical means to 
represent successfully a subtle, evanescent 
expression. Such a result is the more pleasing 
when associated with the personal charm of 
such truly beautiful women as Alice Terry and 
Marion Davies. Here we behold the sponta- 
neous smile that suggests happiness, hope or 
anticipation; or, if the features are in total re- 
pose, indifference, revery or meditation—but at 
all times, the superior intellect of these two 
gifted women. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-ErA MaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-ErA MaGazineE awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Summer-Sports 
Closed September 30, 1924 


First Prize: Kenneth D. Smith 
Second Prize: Herbert F. Aldridge 
Third Prize: F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr. 


Honorable Mention: A. Blackie; Cornelia Clarke; 
Allen Fraser; Bertran F. Hawley; Dr. K. Koike; 
John E. Libby; James S. Loomis; George M. Marks; 
R. Melrose; Edgar S. Smith; Ralph R. Weddell; R. M. 
Weller. 


Subjects for Composition—1925 


“My Home.” 
“*Miscellaneous.” 
“Indoor-Genres.” 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
‘Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
‘Miscellaneous.’ Closes June 30. 

“*Front-Cover Illustrations.” Closes July 31. 

‘Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild and Cultivated Trees.” Closes September 30. 
“*Miscellaneous.”” Closes October 31. 

‘Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.”’ Closes Dec. 31. 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 
Closes March 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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WATCHFUL WAITING 
KENNETH D. SMITH 


FIRST PRIZE 


SUMMER-SPORTS 








BOY WITH BOAT 





HERBERT F. ALDRIDGE 


SECOND PRIZE — SUMMER-SPORTS 


Advanced Competition 


“WatcHFUL WatItTING” is well conceived, as becomes 
the worker whose mind is active, independent, pro- 
gressive. I have pointed out many times, in this 
department and elsewhere, that pictorial photography 
is served best by those workers who are keenly observ- 
ing, who strive to avoid the commonplace in themes 
for expression and who succeed in producing something 
novel without becoming eccentric or ludicrous. There 
may not be the necessity to depart from standard 
methods of technique, although a sane and artistic 
individuality is always commendable; but to him 
who can see, and select intelligently, there is a wealth 
of thematic material that is virtually unlimited. The 
winner of the first prize in “Summer-Sports” chooses 
or invents motives that are removed from the con- 
ventional, and yet pleasing in character and technic- 
ally well done. In portraying the lad engaged in the 
sport of fishing, the artist drew successfully on his 
ripe knowledge of composition and lighting, and, 
particularly, the inestimable value of simplicity. 
Instead of filling up the space at the right of the figure, 
he preferred to leave it entirely bare, although the 
mere suggestion of a distant shore, or the character of 
the locality which is supposed to justify the fisherman’s 
patient efforts, would doubtless enhance the interest 
of the scene. Mr. Smith has studiously avoided the 
appearance of an object that would detract in the 
least from his single figure, the one clearly defined 
point of interest. Furthermore, the observer is free to 
supply the missing distance; his imagination has free 
play. One might object, perhaps, to the excessive 
brevity of the boy’s right leg—the result of the sitting 
posture. It might be suggested that this would not be 
so apparent had the camera been raised somewhat 








and directed several degrees downward. As for myself, 
I should like to see the light come from a direction 
that would have cast a shadow across the immediate 
foreground, which at present is in too high a key. 
Unfortunately, the data do not include such important 
information as the kind of light. 

Data: September morning, 1924; R. B. Auto Graflex, 
3144 x 4144; 74-inch Wollensak Verito; F/6.3: 1/20 
second; Graflex film; pyro; tank-development; print, 
Eastman Bromide Old Master enlargement. 

Quite out of the ordinary is “Boy with Boat’, by 
Herbert F. Aldridge. The boy is deeply absorbed in 
watching his toy-craft, and the eye of the beholder 
passes from the former to the latter and vice versa. 
Fortunately, the eye does not travel far in the effort; 
but dual interest is obvious. It would have been 
better, had one of these prominent objects been sub- 
ordinated to the other, or if the composition had been 
such as to allow more space at the right of the boat. 
Also, the boy might have been placed in the foreground 
and, if possible, covered with less conspicuous head- 
gear. The horizontal line at the top of the picture 
marks the distant edge of this artificial pond and 
cannot be regarded as objectionable, although it might 
have been advantageously subdued a little. The 
idea of the camerist is praiseworthy; but the literalness 
of representation would seem to detract from the 
result. 

Data: August, 6 p.m.; R. B. Graflex, 3144 x 44; 
Bausch & Lomb 74-inch, Tessar Ic F/4.5; stop, F/5.6; 
1/25 second; Eastman Panchromatic plate; Eastman 
Tank Powders; enlarged on Wellington Bromide Paper. 

To observe the dazzling, white yachts drive through 
a ground swell, as pictured by F. 8. Dellenbaugh, Jr., 
must be exhilarating to lovers of the sea. Marines of 
this sort are not common, and the manner of portrayal 
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DRIVING THROUGH F. S. DELLENBAUGH, JR. 
GROUNDSWELL 
THIRD PRIZE—SUMMER SPORTS 


is rarely so picturesque. This is marine-photography 
well-nigh at its best. The artist has interpreted the 
true spirit of the sport, and included the elements which 
are so dear to the heart of every true yachtsman— 
ideal weather with a spanking breeze, a dashing sea 
and a glorious sky. The spacing is excellent, and yet 
a narrow strip from the top would not be missed. I 
should let the foreground remain untrimmed; it is 
needed in any event. The disposition of the yachts 
is the most admirable feature of the composition. The 
way in which the principal yacht is balanced—the 
larger sail at the left, with the smaller in advance and 
leading the way—wins my hearty admiration. 

Data: September 6, 1924; brilliant light; B. & L. 
6-inch Tessar Ic, F/4.5; stop, F/8; 1/125 second; 
Eastman Commercial Panchromatic Cut Film 24% x 
314; K@ light-filter; pyro A B C tank (Eastman) 3! 
times; print, Dassonville Charcoal Black; Amidol. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Jack (showing a photograph of himself on a don- 
key): I had this one made when I was at the beach, 
last summer. Do you think it is like me?” 

Pat: “Rather! But who’s that on your back” ?— 
Sea-Shell. Seen in The Spatula. 


Wide-Angle Groups 


Tue very unpleasant effect caused by the use of a 
wide-angle lens for taking flashlight groups, whereby 
the faces near the lower corners are drawn out until 
they are almost unrecognisable, is due not, as is often 
supposed, to any shortcoming in the lens, but to the 
laws of plane perspective. No optical device is capable 
of modifying it. Although this should be known to 
all photographers of any experience, such does not ap- 
pear to be the case. We recently heard the effect at- 
tributed to astigmatism, the idea being that the faces 
were broadened by the same process as a disk is repre- 
sented as an ellipse near the edge of the field of an 
astigmatic lens. This is, of course, a complete mis- 
conception, for the same thing will occur if a pinhole be 
used in place of a lens. The effect is not produced, if 
a panoramic camera of the Al Vista or Cirkut types is 
used; but this cannot be done with flashlights, and, 
moreover, the perspective rendering of an_ interior 
with such a camera would be unacceptable. The best 
plan to adopt is to endeavor to group many figures 
in the center of the foreground and to leave as much 
as possible of the lower corners of the plate as can be 
managed free of members of the group. 

British- Journal. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 








Advanced Competition—My Home 
Closes January 31, 1925 


Is there a word in the English language that stirs 
our hearts more deeply than—home? Is there a word 
which, whether our experience has been happy or 
unhappy, recalls to a greater degree those who com- 
posed our home. Most of us know that four walls 
and a roof do not, of themselves, make a home. There 
is a vast difference between a shelter and a real home. 
It is the human element within the four walls that 
makes what we call a home; and, sometimes, a faithful 
dog supplies the need when a man is left alone in the 
world. To be sure, attractive draperies, beautiful 
pictures, a large library, a music-room and conserv- 
atory help to make a home of refinement and culture. 
However, in this competition let us get away from the 
interior decorator, the landscape architect and profes- 
sional home-maker. Let us rather attempt through 
photography to portray what a real home is from the 
point of view of the individual contributor to these 
competitions. To some, home is where one hangs 
his hat; to others, home is a place to stay away from as 
long as possible; and still, to others, home is the one 
place in all the world where love, comfort and happiness 
may always be found. Whatever our experience may 
have been or is to-day, let us forget the unpleasant 
part of it—if unhappily any exists—and concentrate 
on a supreme effort to express through photography 
our very own idea of that which makes the sort of 
home we are happy to have or the kind of home we 
should like to have. 

The success of this competition will depend upon 
each contributor deciding first, in his own mind, what 
outstanding thing is required by him to make a home 
such as he would like to have or already possesses. 
For example, one will feel that without a mother there 
can be no home; another, who may have lost his mother, 
will say that a large library is the first thing to make a 
real home for him; and perhaps another will insist 
that an attractive little bungalow is to be preferred 
to a large estate. Some may have just the sort of 
home that they desire; others may have had one and 
lost it and others may have an ideal of a home toward 
which they are working. The fact remains that no 
matter where we may stand with regard to having, 
losing or working for a home, we all have a definite 
idea of what, and who, makes a real home for us. 

In these paragraphs I have endeavored to stimulate 
the thought in the general direction which it should 
take to enable the contributor in this competition to 
make the most of it. The subject is, “My Home’. 
Well, where do I live? In a single house, apartment 
or estate? What do I like most about where I live? 
Is it the building itself and its conveniences, beauty, 
cosiness or location? Perhaps it is not the building, 
grounds or location at all which make up my ideal 
home. Is it the people who live in my home? Is 
it my mother around whom all that I hold dear revolves 
happily? Perhaps a sister is making my home all 
that it should be; if so, is she not the guiding spirit 
and without her there would be no home for me? 
Again is it not my wife who by her love and sympathy 


makes my home a haven of refuge from the wear and 
tear of the world? ‘ Without mother, wife or relative 
is it not the constant companionship of my collie dog 
which makes my home complete these long winter 
evenings as we face the open hearth and dream together 
of what might have been? 

Assuming that one or more of these questions are 
answered in the affirmative, how shall the photographer 
proceed to put his conception of home on a photographic 
plate or film? It is not my purpose to solve the prob- 
lem offered by this competition. It is for each contrib- 
utor to think out the solution as he may see it and 
then carry it out to the best of his ability. By so 
doing he will exercise his mind and his technical and 
artistic knowledge of photography. Nevertheless, 
just by way of a few hints, let me say what I should 
try to do were I to enter a picture for this competition. 
Mind you, I do not say for a moment that my method 
is the best—at least, it is a suggestion which may be 
improved upon. 

My personal idea of a home begins and ends with 
a mother. Wherever a true mother is, there is home. 
It matters not whether it be a cottage or a palace. 
Hence, I should photograph a mother at one of her 
daily tasks in the home or in such a manner as to 
indicate that she and she alone was “my home”. In 
a sense, this competition might be said to bring out 
the spirit of home rather than a pictorial record of the 
outside of the building. If there is no mother but 
perhaps an older sister who “is keeping the family 
together’, then to her belongs the honor of home-maker. 
She should be photographed to bring out the importance 
of her place. A similar policy might be adopted with 
regard to any one who makes the home and carries 
on its activities. If, perchance, I were living alone 
and I were looking about for the one thing that made 
my home for me, I might decide that it was my living- 
room or my library with its fireplace and pictures 
of relatives and friends hung, about the walls. My 
conception of home would depend upon existing 
conditions to a very great extent. Right here, I 
might point out that we can consider “my home” 
from the angle of creature comfort instead of from 
those angles we have been discussing. In such a 
case, exterior and interior pictures would be in order. 
Also, we might consider the subject from the point 
of view of beauty. However, insofar as possible I 
hope that each contributor will answer the question 
what or who makes my home and do so by means of 
his camera. 

Now a word about equipment. There is no reason 
that a box-camera or an imported reflecting camera 
may not be used with success. The point is to use 
whatever equipment is at hand and to use it intel- 
ligently. Every camera, the best of them, has certain 
limitations which are due to optical or mechanical 
laws. Instead of complaining that these laws have 
not been mastered, the better way is to spend sufficient 
time to master one’s own camera. Interiors and 
exteriors can be made with any of the box-cameras 
now on the market. A few moments’ careful reading 
of the instruction-book will help to avoid many a 
pitfall. Of great importance in this competition is 
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A STATEN ISLAND HOMESTEAD 


KENNETH D. SMITH 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Upon this will rest the power and appeal 
of the final print. Moreover, the matter of exteriors 
is one not to be put aside lightly. Those who may 
elect to express their conception of home by photo- 
graphing a building, whether it be a bungalow or a 
marble palace, will find that exposure is still to be 
considered a vital factor. The use of artificial light 
is suggested as a means to solve some problems of 
interior-photography. It matters little whether the 
source of the illumination be flashpowder or one of 
the new mazda-nitrogen outfits for studio or home- 
portrait photography. The point is to know how to 
use the illumination to the best advantage. Often, a 
combination of daylight and artificial light will bring 
about a very satisfactory result and I suggest that this 
be given careful consideration by those who intend to 
make figure-studies in the home. A fast lens and a 
fast plate or film will be of help; but it need not be 
assumed that these are required. A Brownie camera 
will make an excellent interior and do it virtually as 
well as a Graflex; but the exposure and composition 
of the subject must be watched carefully. In one 
case, minutes may be required and the other seconds. 
A vest-pocket camera will obtain splendid results 
because of the depth of focus and angle of view of most 
short-focus lenses. If care is taken, a great deal of 
distortion may be avoided. In short, any camera 
that is in working-order will help the contributor to 
this competition to portray his photographic interpreta- 
tion of “my home” in a satisfactory manner. 

It may be seen, from a consideration of these lines, 
that the worker is left very much on hisown. Although 
suggestions have been made, it does not follow that 


exposure. 


these are best or that they will enable the contributor 
to express himself as he desires. The subject is a 
new one and it holds within it many interesting technical 
and artistic questions. One more suggestion occurs 
to me, as I bring this article to a close. Let us suppose 
that we have a very dear friend in some distant state 
or country who wrote to us for a photograph of “my 
home”. How should this be interpreted and how 
should the very heart of the home be expressed by a 
photograph. We might even go so far as to ask whether 
or not “home” is a state of mind or a place. If it 
is a state of mind it usually follows that some individual 
makes the home what it is, and to her or to him belongs 
the glory of a real home. Perhaps I have beclouded 
the subject by these suggestions and, perhaps, I have 
stimulated some ideas. In any event, let our readers 
and subscribers see what can be done with a subject 
which offers so many possibilities pictorially; for the 
home, when it is as it should be, is the very backbone 
of the American people. Without homes, and those 
who make real homes, our great country would be 
in dire straits, indeed. Let the camera reveal to 
those who know it not that a home where true mother- 
love is the guiding-star and where sympathy a welcome 
and real comfort may always be found is the nearest 
approach to Heaven that we mortals can find upon this 
earth. 
A. H. Bearpstey. 


Have You Subscribed for 1925? 
Now is the time to renew your subscription to 
Puoto-Era MaGazine. If you have not done so, please 
consider this a gentle reminder. Thank you. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PnHoro-Era MaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter. prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed September 30, 1924 


First Prize: Cameron Prud’homme 
Second Prize: Anna Tilghman 
Honorable Mention: Miss G. M. Bell; Harold H. 
Daugherty; S. Horino; Garnet E. Jacques; Douglas 
Keen; John Kemp, Jr.; David S. Loeb; Stanton G. 
Long; Sukezo Takayoshi; Elmer P. Trevors; G. V. 


Walker. 


Now is the Beginner’s Opportunity 


Peruaps what I am about to say may appear to be 
very mercenary and not at all in accordance with the 
ideas of some of my readers. However, my suggestion 
need not be followed out, although I do believe that 
the beginner will profit thereby. In my family, it 
has been the custom for many years to prepare a 
Christmas-list of such things as we really wanted 
and needed. The reason for this lies in the desire 
on the part of the giver and the recipient to avoid 
giving or getting something that is not wanted. Per- 
sonally, I think that the idea is a good one. To be 
sure, my readers may not have received neckties, 
shirts, gloves, collar-buttons, pocket-knives, stick-pins 
and other things simultaneously from ten or a dozen 
sources so that to this day they are overstocked on these 
things and sadly lacking in others. My point in 
mentioning this predicament is to suggest that a 
Christmas-list avoids just such a situation and the 
result is greater satisfaction among all who are 
concerned. 

Why should not the beginner make out a Christmas- 
list of the photographic accessories he would like to 
have? When a relative or friend wishes to know what 
would be acceptable for Christmas, the beginner can 
refer the inquirer to the prepared list. I might add— 
and this is from my own experience—that it is a good 
plan to include articles of various prices so that the 
pocketbooks of relatives and friends of all degrees of 
affluence may find an article within a previously 
established limit. We all know that we are obliged 
to adopt the budget-system in Christmas-giving and 
when items of moderate and high cost are judiciously 
mixed up on a list, the task of Christmas-shopping is 
greatly simplified; and, the best part of it is that the 
recipient gets what he wants whether much or little 
is spent for his gift. 

Is it really so mercenary, after all, to make sure that 
your gift is acceptable? Let us assume that a beginner 
has just concluded his first summer with a camera. 
He has had good results and has become an enthu- 
siastic amateur photographer. With his increased expe- 
rience and attention to photographic problems, he 
realises that he needs a number of accessories to enable 
him to do better work during the winter and next 
summer. For example he would like a light tfpod, a 
two-time ray-filter, three trays for enlarging, a safe- 
light, glass stirring-rod, darkroom-clock or timer, 
portrait-attachment, a pound of metol, exposure- 
meter, fixing-box, a dozen film-clips, a gross of paper, 
carrying-case, photo-album, calendars for his pictures, 
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MORNING REFLECTIONS 








CAMERON W. PRUD’HOMME 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


an enlarging-outfit and a number of other accessories 
which will range in price from a few cents to several 
dollars. Whoever gives him the ten-cent glass stirring- 
rod is giving him something he needs and which is 
more welcome than a two-dollar pocketknife of which 
he may already have three. I believe that my readers 
will agree that such an arrangement is preferable to 
guessing and getting the wrong article. 

Another suggestion may not be amiss. The beginner 
is not supposed to read this part of the article for it is 
addressed to the relatives and friends of the beginner. 
The members of the family should keep their ears 
open for possible remarks made by the beginner as 
he proceeds with his photographic work. For example, 
let us suppose that he develops a first-class negative 
and brings it out to show the family. Father might 
remark that it ought to be enlarged. The beginner 
admits that it would make a splendid sepia enlargement 
to hang in the den; but unfortunately he can make 
only 8x10 enlargements because he has no larger 
trays. Right there is the time for some member of 
the family to make note that two or three 11x 14 
trays would be very welcome. Similar situations and 
remarks will help the beginner’s relatives and friends 
to give him just what he wants or needs. It would 
not be,amiss to ask the beginner to prepare a list for 
the benefit of the family and then there would be no 
question at all. 

Therefore, now is the beginner’s opportunity; and 
by planning carefully he ought to receive many useful 
photographic accessories which it might require some 
time for him to get without the assistance of relatives 


and friends. There are so many new and practical 
articles to be had these days that the beginner’s Christ- 
mas can be made a very happy one. I might add 
that by co-operating with every beginner of our 
acquaintance at this season of the year we are doing 
our bit to stimulate the growth and pleasure of photo- 
graphy. Let us help the beginner to get as much out of 
photography as we do, and more too, if it is possible. 
A. H. BrarpsLey. 


Beginners’ Competition. 


THE subject, its execution, and the quality of the 
print are alike praiseworthy. The worker is mani- 
festly gifted with artistic feeling and is destined to do 
much better things. The title, ““Morning-Reflections”’, 
does not seem wholly appropriate, inasmuch as the 
reflections—beauti-ully managed, as they are—appear 
secondary in importance. Moreover, what should be 
the principal object in the picture—the boat—is 
merged in the adjacent structures, forming apparently 
one plane. This slightly confusing effect might have 
been avoided with a different illumination, instead of 
the present undecided, diffused, foggy light. The 
result is a pleasing effect, rather than a definite and 
clearly defined composition. The spacing is excellent 
for a picture in which trimming at the top—if desired— 
could not be accomplished without mutilation. 

Data: August, 1924; 10 a.m., light overhead fog 
with sun breaking through occasionally; Contessa 
Nettel (9x 12 cm.) camera; 6-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5 
lens; stop, F/8 plus; Wratten K@ light-filter; 1 second; 
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tank-developed (Elon-Hydro); enlargement on Welling- 
ton Cream Crayon Rough; Wellington M. Q. formula. 

The marine with sea-gulls in the foreground owes its 
attractiveness to the unusually beautiful, cloud-flecked 
sky. With the exception of three or four, the flying 
birds assume an attitude in which they are generally 
represented in hand-drawn pictures, and which pleases 
the eye, rather than the grotesque form of flight caught 
by the camera. Seagulls in flight, and shown against 
an impressive background, is a species of work for 
which the English photo-pictorialist, F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., is justly famous. Those who are familiar 
with these achievements of his, usually hesitate before 
exhibiting their efforts in this direction. Miss Tilgh- 
man, however—and delightfully unconscious of pre- 
cedent—enters her ambitious effort and—captures a 
prize. I wonder if she hesitated—and if so, how long— 
before she included the solitary bird in the extreme 
upper right corner? Many would advise trimming 
about two inches from the top, despite the rarely 
beautiful sky, thus dispensing with the bird—which 
is about to leave the enclosure—and yielding a well- 
ordered composition. 

Data: Lake Superior; August, 1923; bright sun- 
light; 1A Special Kodak; 5-inch F/6.3 lens; stop, 
F/6.3; 1/200 second; Eastman N. C. film; pyro; 
enlarged on Eastman P. M. C. Bromide No. 7. 


Witrrep A. FReENcH. 








ANNA TILGHMAN 


FLIGHT OF GULLS 
SECOND PRIZE— BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Well Worth Consideration 


My pear Mr. BEARDSLEY: 


After a fresh fall of snow we often have snow-scenes 
that are pleasant to look upon although the trees, 
bushes and fences are pretty nearly jet black on account 
of being wet. When I make a photograph of this 
scene, I often get beautiful snow; but I don’t get the 
black trees and bushes at all, I just get black smooches 
where the trees and bushes should be and I drop the 
picture in the waste-basket. 

When you are writing about snow-pictures, why not 
bring up the question as to whether it is worth while 
to try to get pleasing pictures of scenery, winter or 
summer if the trees are wet. Have you noticed that 
a Maple tree may be wet and black and an Elm near it 
be dry and the bark show brown? 

NoveMBER 30, 1924. 
Yours respectfully, 


Wiiuiam H. Bracar. 


AN anastigmat lens does not require any more 
accurate focusing than any other lens when used at the 
same stop? 

THE milky appearance of a freshly made acid hypo- 
bath is the result of putting in the acidifier before the 
hypo is completely dissolved? 
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NATURE'S UPHOLSTERY 


THEODORE WESTERFELD 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Ix every representative art there are certain under- 
lying principles of universal application—one of which 
is reasonable conformity to human experience. In 
architecture, for instance, a row of bricks laid hori- 
zontally over a doorway without apparent support 
is bad art, because human experience tells that bricks 
won’t stay long that way without falling down. In 
sculpture, a figure that defies the laws of equilibrium 
and gravitation is bad art, because we feel that it 
would topple over at once in real life. In pictures, 
lights and shadows must have some reasonable cause 
for being. If the scene is daylight, we can assume that 
the light comes from the sun. If it is night and a man, 
for instance, is reading near a lamp, we assume that 
the light comes from the lamp. But if it is an enclosed 
night-scene and some of the figures are brightly illumi- 
nated, human psychology wants to know where the 
light comes from. What kind of a light is it—trap- 
door, or a chandelier? 

Did any one ever see such dark, inky shadows with 
a light powerful enough to produce such highlights? 
Gross underexposure! 

Meditation, forsooth! Meditation is a calm reflective 
mental attitude. Why, that fellow at the right has a 
brain that is in active ferment, unless I have played 
poker in vain. He is intensely cogitating whether he 


shall stand pat or draw cards. Did the other fellow 
open on a pair of kings or deuces? Shall he take a 
chance on a straight or a flush? Shall he call the bluff 
or shall he lay down, see the ante or raise it? No 
meditation, my friends; agitation, perturbation, incu- 
bation; but not meditation. 


Gs 


“MepDITATION” is well-named. Each player is lost 
in deep thought. The younger one looks as if studying 
his cards; but he may be thinking hard, for he wants 
to win that pot. Data are withheld by the editor, so 
that we Contributing Critics may not be influenced; 
but I, for one, would like to see them given as before. 
Now, I am unable to criticise the lighting, except to 
say this: flashlight seems to have been used in making 
this picture, a little too near and, perhaps, not enough 
flashpowder. But, perhaps, Mr. Wenzell wanted just 
the effect he produced—the sharp contrast, which 
gives his picture a nocturnal, ghostly, mysterious 
effect. If so, he succeeded well. A little suggestion 
of a background—to show what sort of a room the 
players are sitting in—wouldn’t have done any harm. 


F. M. Bemis. 


Tuis is not a real criticism, for “Meditation” strikes 
me as being a fine piece of work. Wish I could do as 
well. I don’t think the photographer made this picture 
just to have it picked to pieces. I think he looks on 
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E. L. C. Morse. 














MEDITATION 


E. V. WENZELL 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


it as a success, and yet he'd like to know what others 
think of it. Personally, I'd like it less dark, well 
lighted. It’s because I’m accustomed to see things 
well lighted. When folks play games or cards or Mah- 
Jong. at my house, there’s always plenty of light, what 
you'd call diffused light. This picture doesn’t look 
natural to me. Perhaps these gamblers—excuse my 
French—are where they shouldn't be, in which case 
there wasn’t much light, unless it was a strong over- 
head light, which the photographer tried to imitate by 
firing off a flashlight-cartridge and underexposing his 
picture on purpose. The arrangement of the players is 
splendid, and the one at the left looks happy as though 
he was sure of beating his companion. 


F. H. Stwmons. 


“Mepitation tells a familiar story naturally and 
is thereby a good genre. Its defects are few. Enough 
more exposure to distinguish backs of heads and 
shoulders from background is needed most. The man 
at the right is the principal point of interest and 
should receive the better lighting. This would be 
apparent on the groundglass if one was used. It could 
be accomplished by shifting the figures under the light. 
What real two-handed game of cards are they playing? 


B. H. Jacoss. 


I sHoutp like to offer the following constructive 
criticisms of the picture you published in the October 
issue of PHoto-Era. I think that the gentleman with 
the cigar has admirable lighting with the exception of 
the right hand which should be in a little lower key. 
The ear should also be subdued to remove the “‘ques- 
tion-mark”’. A little more detail in the suit would also 
help. The gentleman opposite him appears to be look- 
ing beyond his companion and his expression seems a 


little contrary to the title. He looks more triumphant 
than thoughtful. If he were also studying his cards 
it would help support the title. I also think that if this 
player were a little nearer the table, the composition 
would be better as it would build up the central part 
of the picture which is now empty above the table. 
The tonal quality appears very well done. The light- 
ing is exceptional and the general dark tones lend 
admirable support to the theme. 
IRVING SINGER 


Roslindale Camera Clan 


WE always take pleasure to refer to the doings of 
the Roslindale Camera Club, Roslindale, Mass. A 
recent and very attractive “Schedule of Activities” 
embodies a number of interesting and, we believe, 
helpful suggestions. Among these we note that this 
club is organised “for the purpose of promoting good- 
fellowship and artistic appreciation among its mem- 
bers”. The motto of the Clan is “Knock and it shall 
be handed back unto you”. The subjects for meetings 
during the next few months include marines, trees, 
clouds, animal-pictures, portraits and_ silhouettes, 
night-pictures, still-life, snow-scenes, floral studies 
and speed-pictures. Truly, this is an excellent program. 
The meetings are held at the homes of the members 
and thus each month there is a change of environment 
and each member has the opportunity to play host. 
It is a camera club without officers. rules or regulations: 
but its members are bound together by a spirit of 
good-fellowship which needs no constitution or by- 
laws to make it a pronounced success. 


Mr. Blacar Sends This One 


An automobile wreck is a bad thing but it does give 
some tourists a chance to look at the scenery.—Life. 
Then there is some good even in a “Snap-shot.” (B). 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Dan McCowan is the author of this month’s frontis- 
piece, ““‘When the Storm had Passed”. As a compo- 
sition, it is less good than other snow-scenes which 
appear elsewhere in. this issue. It is undoubtedly a 
typical and truthful winter-scene of the country Mr. 
McCowan has visited, and will find favor with many; 
but to those who are accustomed to see carefully 
arranged and artistically lighted winter-landscapes, 
the present frontispiece will appear lacking in repose 
and a bit topheavy. Were it not for the lack of unity, 
and the excessive number of white areas, the result 
would have a more pleasing appearance, as there are 
marked evidences of an attempt to fuse masses and 
objects into one consistent and harmonious whole. 

The other subjects by Mr. McCowan, pages 315 to 
319, are filled with interest, and show technical skill 
in the making. “Frost Magic’’, “Promise of Spring’, 
and “In the Canadian Rockies” are real pictures and 
reveal superior knowledge in pictorial composition. 
It is fortunate that Mr. McCowan was in a position 
to devote sufficient time to the task of choosing favor- 
able view-points and effective lighting, and giving the 
correct exposure. In consequence, the concluding two 
frost-pictures, pages 318 and 319, are exceptionally 
well done, and equal to the best snow-pictures made 
by the Swiss in their Alpine homes. 

Data: “The Author—His Mark”, page 315—April; 
noon; bright; stop, F/11; 1/50 second. “Frost Magic’, 
page 316—December, 10 a.m.; sunny; stop, F/8; 1/25 
second. “Promise of Spring’, page 317—March, 
noon; bright; stop, F/11; 1/25 second. “In the Cana- 
dian Rockies”, page 317—March, 2 p.M.; fairly sunny; 
stop, F/11; 1/10 second. ‘Hoar Frost on Willow”, 
page 318—December, about 10 a.M.; sunny; stop, F/8; 
1/25 second. “Hoar Frost on Grass”, page 319—about 
10 a.M.; sunny; stop, F/8; 1/25 second. 

Lieut. A. W. Stevens, to whom we are indebted for 
camera-aspects of terrestrial landscapes seen from 
aérial elevations, now engages the attention of the 
beholder by means of a marvelous photograph of 
cloud-land. We have seen many excellent photo- 
graphs made above the clouds, but none that reveals or 
rather suggests the mystery which lingers among the 
clouds under seemingly conflicting conditions—as 
shown in the gorgeous picture on page 305. No data. 

The neighborly approach of the planet Mars, last 
summer, created a great deal of public interest in 
astronomy, so much so, indeed, that many persons 
have taken up the study of this fascinating science. 
Not a few of our readers, too, have yielded to the lure 
of stellar beauty, and have inquired if an illustrated 
article on astronomy could not well be included in the 
menu of some early issue of Photo-Era. Remembering 
the superb serial article on Mars, published early in 
1907, and the enthusiasm with which it was welcomed, 
we at once arranged with so eminent an authority as 
James Stokley, M. A., F. R. A. S., to furnish a suitable 
serial for these pages. As may be seen, the writer 





deals with the subject in popular fashion, and also. 


introduces the photographic side together with a num- 
ber of excellent, original photographs, some of which 
are truly remarkable, notably the nebula in the con- 
stellation Cygnus (the Swan) and the disk of the sun. 


Apropos of the lunar photographs made by Ruther- 
furd, mentioned on page 307, it may interest some of 
our readers to know that I still preserve in my revolv- 
ing stereoscope, a marvelously realistic stereoscopic 
transparency of the full moon made by Rutherfurd in 
the sixties, about 1862. It shows all the wonderful 
detail visible in the latest astronomical photographs 
of our nocturnal satellite, and, as a technical piece of 
work, too, it can scarcely be excelled. It is hoped that 
Prof. Stokley’s articles and photographs will receive 
the appreciation they richly merit. 

No reader of Mr. Pember’s illuminating and thrill- 
ing story, with equally moving photographs, pages 
320 to 325, can fail to admire the pluck and success of 
both participants and photographer. Apart from the 
interest of the exploits of these daring climbers, snapped 
with apparently little consideration for artistic effect, 
there is evidence of the photographer’s desire to make 
pleasing results. By design or otherwise, the figures 
are well placed in the enclosure and admirable judg- 
ment has been exercised to demonstrate the difficulty 
of the various feats and, at the same time, to produce 
photographic results marked by artistic discernment 
and technical excellence. Photographs made in sim- 
ilar circumstances are often technically poor and 
excuses are in order; here, however, the camerist re- 
ceives unqualified praise. The Data will be found in 
Mr. Pember’s article. 

The two illustrations which accompany an article 
by Jessie Wilkinson, pages 328 and 329, make a par- 
ticular appeal to students and alumni of the American 
college. They also suggest a way to the college photo- 
grapher how to make his camera pay. Usually, he con- 
fines his activities to the making of pictures of college- 
sports, portrait-groups and the students’ rooms. Mr. 
Linkletter, the professional photographer of a promi- 
nent western university, is made to show how this class 
of work may be extended, and for this purpose two 
photographs are used. They evidently suit the pur- 
pose intended. The “Sylvan Theater’, with its row 
of fluted Ionic pillars and the group of dancers, is 
a technically excellent record; but it lacks perspective 
(everything being in one plane) and artistic atmos- 
phere. There can be no doubt that many of the 
students or graduates would be able to appreciate a 
well-composed pictorial photograph. No data. 

Most of our readers will undoubtedly be glad to see 
that one of PHoto-Era’s oldest and most loyal con- 
tributors, Mr. Alfred W. Cutting, is still active with 
his camera—one of several he acquired not less than 
forty-five years ago. Although some of his friends— 
not including the Editor—have put their equipments 
on the shelf permanently, long ago, Mr. Cutting came 
very near doing the same unwise thing; but he simply 
could not resist the spell of the modern, highly efficient 
equipment, and so he has sallied forth again, responsive 
to the call of nature beautiful. One of his latest 
achievements is a picture of the barque, “Wanderer” — 
the last of the old New Bedford whaling fleet—which 
he made two weeks before the vessel started on her 
last voyage, last summer. During the gale of August 
26th last, she was wrecked. Hence, this photograph 
of Mr. Cutting’s has a sentimental, historic and, I am 
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free to say, a pictorial value. Those who remember 
Mr. Cutting’s works, as exemplified occasionally in 
these pages, during the past fifteen years, will admit 
that our artist’s camera has lost none of its former 
cunning, and that the camerist, himself, is as discerning 
and capable as ever. Continued long life to him! 

Data: Barque Wanderer at her pier, New Bedford, 
Mass.; August 11, 1924; in the last rays of sun before 
a coming shower; 314 x 414 Kodak; stop, F/16; instan- 
taneous; Eastman Commercial film; direct enlarge- 
ment on Eastman Artura Iris C. 

In “Winter in the Woods”, page 334, J. D. Hunting 
has interpreted the spirit of the subject very convinc- 
ingly. With artistic discretion he has contrived to 
present the immediate foreground in a suitably lower 
key than the snow-covered ground, which he has 
treated quite delightfully and with judicious reserve. 
Each lower corner gains interest by the presence of a 
snow-laden sapling. It would be difficult to produce a 
more charming and artistically satisfactory winter- 
scene in the woods than Mr. Hunting’s latest con- 
tribution to these pages. 

Data: Made at North Conway, N.H.; Eastman 
8 x 10 View Camera; 12-inch Ross lens; Orthonon 
plate; pyro-soda; Azo E No. 2. These data are incom- 
plete but will be given in full next month with other 
pictures by Mr. Hunting. 


Honorable Mention 


No. 1, of group on page 340, excels because of the, 
to us New Englanders, unfamiliar types of fishermen, 
and the beauty of this low-toned marine with its quaint 
character. Even those who have a limited knowledge 
of pictorial composition will appreciate the judicious 
arrangement of the group by which the sitting figures 
are placed behind and at the left of the standing one. 
All three are somewhat low in tone. Data: Made at 
Lac Ste. Anne, a summer-resort about 40 miles from 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; August, 1924; cloudy, 
slight rain; V. P. Kodak, fitted with Anastigmat lens 
F/6.9, used at full opening; 1/25 second; Kodak roll- 
film; Tank-developed; direct enlargement on P. M. C. 
No. 6 Bromide. 

No. 4 is an interesting and originally conceived 
composition. The spacing is good, and all but the 
center area—the water—has been well managed. 
Unfortunately, the tonal value of the sheet of water, 
near which one observes a number of persons, is in too 
high a key, and does not harmonise with the other 
parts of the picture nor tend to unite them. It tends 
to separate the large, rising foreground from the beau- 
tiful distance. Also the black mass of foliage, in the 
upper left corner, mars the whole. It could have been 
lightened easily without detriment. Data: Made at 
Arbor Lake, Grinnell, June, 3 p.m.; thin clouds; 614 x 
814 Century view-camera; 12-inch Dallmeyer lens; 
stop, F/16; quick bulb-exposure; Seed 26; pyro; print, 
Azo No. 3 Glossy. 

No. 6 makes an appeal by reason of the beauty of 
this New Brunswick landscape. The subject proper— 
a female figure engaged in picking daisies—is a some- 
what hackneyed one. The tonal quality of the print 
appears to be a trifle too dark for the character of the 
subject. The figure is placed judiciously away from 
the center of the enclosure. Data: Made near St. 
John, N.B.; July, 1924; bright sun; Press Graflex; 
3A Kodak; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; Kodak Film Pack; 
pyro; print, Azo, F. 3 D. W. 

No. 2 pictures a winsome, little boy trying to pull a 
rowboat onto the beach. I think that this subject 
would look better if made horizontally. At present, 











it looks a little too crowded. The bow of the boat, a 
strong highlight, is distracting. Why could it not 
have been a low-toned one? At least, the section 
introduced here, could have been toned down a little 
in the negative or locally in the print. Data: Made at 
Victoria, B.C.; August, 4.30 p.m.; good light; 3144 x 
414 Reflex; 534-inch Aldis lens; stop, F/4.5; 1/60 
second; Eastman roll-film; pyro-soda; bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

In No. 3 the foggy morning has been fittingly sug- 
gested. The necessarily small and handy tent looks a 
little unusual beside an automobile; but they are 
camping out, and doing it in the latest style. The 
setting is a pleasing one, and it must have been a 
delightful experience in mid-summer. Data: August, 
6 a.M.; poor light—heavy fog; 3A Kodak; 74-inch 
B. & L. Tessar Ic.; stop, F/8; Agfa roll-film; pyro 
soda; print, Gevaert Novagas, vigorous, glossy. 

No. 5. The hazy light at the time this picture was 
made is clearly in evidence. The group is artistic in 
arrangement, and Mr. Hawley is always happy in his 
genre-work, which is distinguished by a convincing 
story-telling quality, as is the case in his “Shore-Din- 
ner’. Data: Made in the upper region of Canada; 
August, 4 p.m.; hazy light; 5 x 7 camera; 7-inch Cooke 
F/4.5; stop, F/8; 1/10 second; Eastman Commercial 
Ortho Film; pyro; Illingworth Bromide enlargement. 

No. 7. “Bailing” is perhaps, the most original sub- 
ject on this page. The boy seems delightfully uncon- 
scious of the presence of the photographer, performing 
his task in a perfectly natural manner. The boat 
with its juvenile occupant fills a just portion of the 
picture-space. The values are superb. The water is 
particularly well rendered, and the simplicity of this 
admirable composition merits the highest praise. 
Data: Made in July, 1924; Graflex 3144 x 444; 7-inch 
B. & L. Tessar Ic; stop, F/11; 1/25 second; Eastman 
roll-film; pyro; tray-development; print, P. M. C. 


No. 1; M. Q. 


Example of Interpretation 


THe next subject, “My Home’, will be compre- 
hensive in character, as the advance editorial fully 
describes. In picturing the home as an entity, nothing 
finer, more poetic or picturesque can be imagined—to 
my mind—than Kenneth D. Smith’s “A Staten 
Island Homestead”, page 342. Here, again, the artist 
has given proof of his rare gift—thematic originality. 
Data: March, late afternoon; 34 x 44 R. B. Graflex; 
7-inch Verito; at F/8; 1/20 second; Graflex Film; 
pyro; Wellington Bromide enlargement. 


Our Contributing Critics 


RELENTING, the Editor restores the mention of data 
in connection with the monthly picture to be criticised: 
Made in Central Park, New York; March, 9 a.M.; 
bright light; R. B. Graflex, 314 x 44; 74-inch B. & L. 
Tessar Ic; stop, F/8; 1/110 second; Eastman film- 
pack; tray-development; enlarged on Bromide P. M. C. 


ble 


He—‘‘See that nice-looking chap over there?”’ 

SHe—‘‘Of course I do. Would I miss anything like 
that?” 

He—‘Well, you want to watch him; he’ll take 
anything in sight.” 

SHe—“Gracious! Is he a kleptomaniac?”’ 

Hre—“‘No, he’s an amateur photographer.” 

Detroit Free Press. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








The Camera as a Christmas-gift 


INDICATIONS point this month to the sale of many 
cameras which will be largely in the nature of Christ- 
mas-gifts. It is hoped that the giver will select the 
type of camera that will suit the needs and tempera- 
ment of the prospective recipient. A complicated 
equipment, although provided with all the latest 
improvements, may not be welcomed by the recipient 
who is neither able nor willing to operate the various 
ingenious devices, however practical they may be, but 
which would be appreciated by a person of a mechanical 
mind. In such a case, it would be better to select a 
camera simple in construction and easy to operate. 
This does not mean that it shall be necessarily a cheap 
equipment, very limited in scope, but rather one of 
excellent quality and provided with a first-class lens, 
so that its user may be able to make pictures of the 
average sort, including indoor portraits. The pur- 
chaser, in explaining his needs to the salesman—one 
in a regular photo-supply house and not an inexpe- 
rienced person in a drug-store—will receive sym- 
pathetic, and helpful attention, and be induced to 
choose the outfit that shall prove efficient at the very 
outset. 


A Summer-Diversion 


Ir was July 26, a typical summer-day, and a slight 
breeze had sprung up. The early morning-sun was 
shining full upon the window-box with its wealth of 
color. The camerist, at breakfast, noticed the attract- 
ive picture. He stopped in his repast, set up his camera 
and soon stood, bulb in hand, ready to make the 
exposure. Seconds, then minutes passed, while the 
camerist’s eyes were fixed on the flowers gently respond- 
ing to the touch of the morning-breeze. “Drat that 
wind!”, the photographer grumbled impatiently. 
“Why should you worry, when you can make a snap- 
shot of it?”’, remarked his older brother, helping him- 
self to another biscuit. “Well; I'm not. I’m photo- 
graphing the shadow-side of it and expect to give it 
five seconds,” explained the hopeful worker. “Oh, 
how lovely and refreshing!”’, exclaimed the mother, 
as she turned her face toward the open window and 
cast a side-glance at the motionless figure beside 
the camera. “Better take a chair and be comfortable 
while you lamp those flowers,” helpfully suggested 
brother, pushing it towards the complying camerist. 
“I’m going to open up the lens and give her one second,” 
remarked the observing worker, at the end of ten 
minutes of watchful waiting. “Look! your light is 
leaving you!’’, exclaimed brother. Quite right. The 
house faced north and the sun was creeping around 
the corner close to the east, but no breeze was stirring. 
“T know what I'll do now,” soliloquised the artist, as 
he noticed the absolute stillness of his subject. “I'll 
use a small stop and give her ten seconds.” He busied 
himself with the adjustable diaphragm which was a 
little difficult to find in the new shutter he jad but 
recently acquired. In manipulating it, he accidentally 
hit the front leg of the tripod and with a yell and a 
clutch he just saved the camera from falling on the 
breakfast-table. At that moment brother decided to 


spill a spoonful of blueberries over everything, and 
mother failed to suppress a cry of alarm. A fragment 
of profanity escaped the lips of the laboring camerist. 
Soon the camera was set up again, the picture re- 
focused and shutter reset, for during the excitement 
the camerist accidentally released it. The sun was 
still shining on the window-box, but the illumination 
was faint, for the atmosphere had begun to be hazy. 
“Darn my luck, anyhow!’’, exclaimed the artist, as 
he counted the allotted ten seconds. He then pro- 
ceeded to wind up the exposed film, intending to 
make an additional exposure, for the light was suddenly 
growing stronger. Slowly and cautiously he turned 
the key, his eyes being fixed on the small, circular 
opening and waiting for the figure 2 to appear. Sud- 
denly he stopped. “Somebody bring me my flashlamp. 
I can’t see a thing!”’, he shouted. How could he 
when the back of the camera was in deep shadow? 
Brother quickly held a lighted match near the little, 
ruby window and soon figure 2 became visible. With- 
out further mishap, exposure No. 2 was effected and, 
as the lighting had been excellent during those last, 
fateful ten seconds, a successful picture illumined the 
horizon of hope of the optimistic artist. As he turned 
to fold up the tripod, a neighbor—also a camera-fan 
—stuck his head through the other open window 
and yelled, “You forgot to pull the slide!’ “Slide 
nothing!” laughingly replied our hero, “I’m using 
roll-film, and have wound it up, too. Get that?” 


a 


The Value of a Pictorial Photograph 


Tue maker of an attractive pictorial enlargement 
does not always appreciate the value of an enlarged 
photograph of an attractive subject when, tastefully 
framed, it adorns the home or office of a discriminating 
friend. More than once, the Editor has been told by 
the owner of a picture of this kind how much more 
pleasure and satisfaction it radiates than a slovenly 
designed and executed daub designated by the painter 
as an example of ultra-modern art. The enlarged 
pictorial photograph, first of all, is a representation of 
something: really beautiful, often inspirational in 
character, and then the means of expression is usually 
admirable—a direct bromide beautiful in tonal quality, 
or a carbon print or a gum-print, or one made by any 
of the other manipulative printing-processes. A direct 
contact print from an enlarged negative of a contact 
positive transparency is, perhaps, one of the simplest 
and easiest ways to obtain a satisfactory print on any 
of the standard makes of self-toning printing-out papers 
(P. O. P.), such as Platinotype, Palladiotype, Ronix, 
Mimosa Verotype and Cellofix. 

Those workers who wish to make Christmas-gifts of 
pictures of some of their attractive negatives, should 
lose no time to prepare them. In making prints directly 
from enlarged negatives, the worker has no need of 
the now over-crowded enlarging-room of his popular 
camera club. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Tarnish on Modern Lenses 


Ir is much more common to come across cases of 
slight surface-corrosion upon the glass of modern anas- 
tigmats than it was when only the rectilinear forms, 
made of more durable glass, were in use. This is 
doubtless due, says The British Journal, in a great 
extent, to the composition of the glass itself, but a very 
considerable factor is the exposure to light, air and 
moisture which many lenses fitted to hand-cameras 
receive. It seems impossible to convince lens-users of 
the necessity of keeping the glass-surfaces protected 
from all possible outside action, except when in actual 
operation; but, perhaps, the knowledge that even the 
slightest tarnish considerably reduces the selling-value 
of a lens may do something in this direction. Once the 
tarnish has appeared, no attempt should be made to 
remove it except by the maker of the instrument. Even 
in a bad case, that is to say, when yellowish patches are 
visible upon looking through the lens, the only effect 
is slightly to increase the exposure, especially when 
isochromatic plates are used. It has been claimed that 
a very slight corrosion which reduced the reflective 
power of the surfaces has rather increased the working- 
speed. 


The Cracking of Condensor Lenses 


Ir these lenses are much overheated there is always 
danger of cracking. Lenses made of colorless glass are 
not so apt to crack as those of a greenish hue. The 
former, therefore, should always be selected in spite of 
their higher cost. Means of preventing cracking are: 
1. Insert a strip of asbestos-paper between the lens 
and its mounting; 2. Insert a cooling-plate between 
the lens and the light: 3. Have good circulation of air 
in the housing, especially around the lens; 4. Warm 
the lens slowly by approaching the light to it gradually; 
5. Do not open the door of the housing during work, 
as at that time the lens is hottest and any sudden cool- 
ing is bad. 6. Cool the lens slowly when the work is 
finished, keeping the housing closed as long as possible, 
or until the lens feels only moderately warm. 

Exchange. 


To Reduce Dense Portions of Negatives 


Tue following is an original method that will do this 
perfectly. It consists in the local application of Far- 
mer’s reducer, is very simple and gives excellent 
results: Make a 20-per cent solution of hyposulphite 
of soda. Lay the negative flat and while dry, with a fine 
brush carefully apply a little of the solution to the parts 
to be reduced. Allow the gelatine to absorb the liquid 
for a few seconds and meantime prepare a bath of 1 part 
of ferricyanide of potassium and 200 parts of water. 
When dissolved, immerse the negative in it for a short 
time and it will be found that the negative has been 
reduced only in those places where the hypo-solution 
was applied. As soon as sufficiently reduced, rinse well 
under a faucet. After a few trials wonderful results 
can be obtained; and by simply strengthening the 
solution of hypo or of ferricyanide, portions can be 


removed entirely. But do not reverse the order by 
applying the ferricyanide with the brush and im- 
mersing in the hypo, for that would instantly dissolve 
the silver-image and destroy the negative. 
Photographie Moderne. 


Estimating Silver 


A VOLUMETRIC method to estimate the quantity of 
silver in the emulsion-coatings of plates or papers or 
in more or less exhausted fixing-baths is the subject 
of a short paper by Herr J. Eggert of the Agfa Com- 
pany’s experimental laboratory, which was published 
in a recent issue of the “‘Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Photographie.” The process is based on the fact that 
the quantity of silver contained in a solution in which 
a certain proportion of ammonia is present, may be 
measured by using iodide as an indicator when titrating 
with a solution of cyanide, the end point of the reaction 
being shown by the appearance of a faint precipitate 
of silver iodide. In the estimation of silver, in the 
emulsion-coating on plates, the latter is dissolved in 
the minimum quantity of warm water, cyanide solu- 
tion added in definite excess, and then an indicator 
solution of potassium iodide and ammonia, whereupon 
the mixture is titrated with a silver nitrate solution 
corresponding in strength with that of the cyanide 
until the silver iodide begins to make its appearance as 
an opaque yellowish deposit. In the case of fixing- 
baths, the silver is thrown down with hydrosulphite, 
filtered off on a Gooch filter and dissolved in strong 
nitric acid. After neutralisation of the solution with 
ammonia, it is titrated with cyanide and silver-solu- 
tions as already described. Comparative tests have 
shown that the method is very close in its results to 
those obtained by precipitating and weighing the silver, 
and it thus appears to be a method which may be 
used by the emulsion-chemist with considerable 
economy of time. 

The British Journal. 


To Write in White on Photo-Prints 


Wits the following preparation one can write with 
an ordinary pen on the dark part of developed or citrate 
prints: 


eer Mire Gacad puss coun cparekeuee 50 parts 
Te. nn clawWinl seh ene eee 
eg cis alkane eed es 1 part 
DC Sete vbeoctaccad a eaanet - = 


Allow the liquid to act for some minutes and then wash 
well. There are commercial preparations which may 
be obtained; but for some special purpose it is well to 
have a formula at hand. 


To Cleanse a Soiled Print on Rough Paper 


Make a little paste with common flour; spread it 
on the print with a soft brush. Lay the print on a 
clean glass-plate for 8 or 10 minutes; then wash under 
a faucet ’till all the paste is removed.—Exchange. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








The American’s Creed 

I BELIEVE in the United States of America as a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign 
Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; 
to respect its flag; and to defend it against all enemies. 

Wituiam TYLer Pace, in 1917. 


Photography at the Brooklyn Institute 


Durinc the month of October the class of Miss 
Sophie Lauffer in Pictorial Photography has had two 
meetings in the studio of the department, and one field 
meeting. Mr. Zerbe’s class for beginners, and one for 
more advanced workers, have each had a session. 
Commencing with November the usual monthly exhibi- 
tion of prints by members was held. On November 10, 
and for the remainder of the month, fifty prints by 
Myers R. Jones were hung on the studio-walls. Of 
these, thirty-nine were on hand-coated platinum, the 
others in kallytype and bromoil. In December, William 
Elbert Macnaughtan, the president of the department, 
will have an exhibition of his work. 


Portland Society of Art-Photographic Section 


Tue Annual Photographic Exhibition of the Portland 
Society of Art will be held from March 8 to 31, inclusive, 
1925, at the L. D. N. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 
Portland, Me. The closing-date for entering pictures 
will be February 18, 1925. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. Oliver P. T. Wise, the secretary. 


Portable Photographic X-ray Outfit 


Or particular interest to the industrial photographer 
is the announcement that a portable X-ray equipment 
for use in various industries has been developed by 
Dr. W. D. Coolidge and his associates in the research 
laboratory of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady. Complicated arrangements of high- 
voltage equipment and protective devices formerly 
made the use of X-rays a subject for the specialist 
only. In the newest outfit, all of the equipment 
is encased in a small, metal container, so that there 
is no high-voltage hazard. It is necessary only to 
connect an ordinary extension-cord in the nearest 
socket of the house circuit. X-rays are then produced 
merely by pressing the switch. 

The outfit can be used for both visual and photo- 
graphic views. Also in its favor is the fact that it 
“an be transported with ease. Complete in all of 
its details, it weighs only twenty pounds, and is mounted 
in a leather-covered, wooden carrying-case. A very 
small X-ray tube operates in the same oil and in the 


same container with a high-tension transformer. The 
resulting X-ray generating unit, with its compactness, 
sase of manipulation, and freedom from external 
electrostatic field, seems especially well adapted to 
numerous lines of physical investigation work. 


Photographic Negative-Cutter 


Receret of applications for photo-negative cutter 
will close on November 25. The examination is to 
fill vacancies in the Hydrographic Office, Navy Depart- 
ment, at $1,680 a year. Advancement in pay may be 
made without change in assignment up to $2,040 a year. 

Applicants must have had at least three years’ expe- 
rience as negative cutters in photolithographic shops. 
It is desirable that applicants should have had expe- 
rience in map-work. 

Competitors will not be required to report for 
examination at any place, but will be rated on their 
physical ability, and training and experience. 


Peerless Water-Colors in New Home 


Ir must be a great satisfaction to an individual or 
to a business-organization to reach that which has been 
the objective for many years. To establish a business 
on the firm foundation of integrity, service and high 
quality of the product is always the first step toward 
success. After his twenty-two years of sincere effort, 
we congratulate Mr. Charles F. Nicholson, head of the 
Japanese Water Color Company, Rochester, New York, 
upon successfully constructing and finally moving into 
his own new building. Merit has made it all possible 
and we know that merit will make this business prosper 
in the years to come. 


Remember to Title Your Pictures 


Tuts is the time of year when many are making 
prints and mounting them in albums. It is compara- 
tively easy now to remember the date, place where 
made and the names of those who may appear in the 
picture. However, the years come and go quickly 
and the memory often fails, hence, we suggest the use 
of a good marking-fluid, such as Johnson’s Snow White, 
with which to write the data for each print underneath 
it in the album. We are glad to recommend this 
particular marking-fluid because we use it ourselves 
and know that it will do all that is claimed for it. 


Idle Photographic Apparatus 


A LENS or camera put away on a shelf or in a drawer 
is not fulfilling the purpose for which it was designed. 
As we pointed out only a few weeks ago, it is to the in- 
terest of all of us, and to none is it more to the interest 
than the photographic dealer, that photographic 
apparatus should be used. The more continually it is 
in commission, the greater the demand upon the 
supplies of material: and the greater that demand, 
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the better is it met in quantity, in quality, and in 
variety. Instead of putting our apparatus away 
because we happen to have an outfit more to our liking, 
it is far better to dispose of it to someone who would be 
glad to buy, but whose pocket, perchance, will not 
allow him to get it new.—The Amateur Photographer. 


[We agree heartily with the point made by our 
English cotemporary. There are many well-to-do 
workers who have a number of cameras, lenses and 
accessories which they might very well place on sale 
and benefit a less fortunate photographer. Eprror.] 


Photographic Circle of Montreal 


We are very glad to announce the successful organisa- 
tion of a new photographic society to be known as 
The Photographic Circle of Montreal with a member- 
ship of fifty, and more coming in every day. Already, 
this young and active society will hold its first annual 
exhibition from January 19 to 24, inclusive, 1925. 
Last day for receiving prints will be December 31, 
1924. Further information may be obtained from 
the secretary, Mr. Roderick Bergeron, Salon Committee, 
Photographic Circle of Montreal, P. O. Box 154, 
Montreal, Canada. PHoro-Era MaAGazine takes this 
opportunity -to wish this new photographic society 
steady growth, influence and success. May its members 
seek and find the best that there is in photography. 


Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic Art, 1925 


Tue Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photography will be held under the auspices 
of the Photographic Section of the Academy of Science 
and Art in the Galleries of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., from March 2 to 31, inclusive, 1925. 
Last day for receiving prints, Monday, February 2, 
1925. Further particulars and entry-blanks may be 
obtained from P. F. Squier, secretary, 237 Avenue B, 
Westinghouse Plan, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“ 


F. H. HARVEY 


A Table-Top Christmas-Card 


DestRInG to get out a_ personal photographic 
Christmas-card, a search was made through the late 
photographic magazines, but we found ourselves at a 
disadvantage in that virtually all of the illustrations 
included children. Not being blessed with any, we 
were compelled to resort to a toy-store, and our sub- 
jects, therefore, had to be purchased for both the 
Christmas and New Year’s portions of the card. Our 
idea was to combine a Christmas together with a New 
Year’s greeting-card. We first made the mistake, 
in setting up our table-top picture, of using too large 
and fanciful a toy-house, which detracted from, instead 
of improved the effect. A smaller house was then 
obtained and we thought that the simple picture 
was the better of the two. 

Like virtually all other pictures there is room for 
improvement, the principal one in this case appearing 
to be the reversing of the hill and the house. Owing 
to the limited time in which we had to get out the 
card, and the enlargement having already been lettered, 
this reversal was not attempted. A glaze, called 
artificial snow, was used to top off the raw cotton. 

The data follows, and it will be observed that the 
labor was comparatively light and that such pictures 
can be made with a limited quantity of photographic 
apparatus. It is well, of course, to plan in advance, 
as time allows thought for a more artistic execution. 
Data: Made with a Century camera; 5x7 Seed 26 
plate, used in 644x8!% holder; Dagor lens, focal 
length; 814 inches; stop used, U.S. 32; time, Decem- 
ber 2, 1 p.M., very dull light; exposure 60 seconds, with 
daylight and a 400-watt lamp; plate developed with 
Eastman Plate Tank Developing Powders; enlarged 
on 11x14 Eastman Portrait Bromide, Old Master, 
white, and then lettered; enlargement copied with 
same camera on 5x7 Seed Process plate, with the 
addition of a copying-lens; time, 3.35 p.m., stop U.S. 
128, exposure 60 seconds. F. H. Harvey. 
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Tue Sixty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society, following close on the heels of 
the Salon, opened its doors to the public on September 
15, and a look around the show sets one to thinking 
hard on the future of pictorial photography. We are, 
at the moment, referring to the Pictorial Section, in 
which 111 frames are hung. The prints are all on 
uniform, light mounts, daylight is cut off, and the 
room is well and evenly illuminated by electricity, 
every print getting its full share. So uniform does the 
show appear, that, at a glance, it might be taken for 
the work of one man. The technical and artistic 
standards are both higher than ever before. Indeed, 
there is little really bad or mediocre work to show up 
the excellence of the rest. 

What are we coming to in Pictorial Photography? 
What will be the next great development? Can there 
be, as things are at present, any striking development? 
Have we arrived at a dead level of excellence that is 
gradually being reached by all exhibitors? These were 
the questions we hurled at Mr. J. Dudley Johnston, 
the energetic and sympathetic President of the Society, 
as we accompanied him around the exhibition. His 
suggestion that the next live movement might come 
when a process has been evolved that faithfully trans- 
fers the colors of the color-plate, left us doubtful. Is 
the photographer himself ready for such a change? Is 
his present artistic training one that will fit him ade- 
quately to grapple with real color? Even in such a 
collection of prints as we see today at the Royal, one 
notices how an exhibitor, here and there, has gone 
astray even in bromoil with regard to tone-values, in 
one case forgetting reflections in water altogether that 
certainly should have been there. If this is so in a 
black-and-white medium, how are the rank and file 
likely to treat the much more dangerous problems of 
color? But we need pursue these thoughts no further, if 
the color-prints shown at the Royal mark the present 
technical high-water mark of color-representation on 
paper, for they are far from being satisfying in any way. 

These annual exhibitions generally contain one or two 
good pictures of photographic celebrities, and this year 
at the Royal there is an excellent and characteristic 
portrait of Mr. R. C. Tilney, whom we might call the 
Father of Photographic Criticism. For years, he has 
guided and encouraged photographers in the path they 
should go, and his name is known to all camera-users 
in this country and abroad. A fair number of exhibitors 
have taken to bromoil or bromoil-transfer. There are 
some carbon-prints, but not anything like the number of 
platinum as in the old days. Bromide still seems to hold 
its own—at least, as regards numbers. 

After our look around the Pictorial Section, Mr. 
Dudley Johnston led the way to his private room, high 
up in the building. This is the center from which the 
motive power comes that drives the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society along its well-chosen path. Here we 
were shown some extraordinarily interesting, original 
exhibition-prints by H. P. Robinson. Henry Fox 
Talbot (to whom a tablet was lately unveiled at the 
Royal Photographic Society’s rooms) is, no doubt, 
rightly described as the “Father of Photography’’, for 
the present-day roll-film is the outcome of his researches 


made eighty-five years ago. But H. P. Robinson cer- 
tainly has a claim to a subtitle—at least, as one of the 
fathers of Pictorial Photography; for in his day his 
work was unique and attracted an immense amount of 
attention. And here, before us, stood the actual pic- 
tures that had caused such a sensation. About 3 by 114 
feet in size, and made up of three separate exposures 
wonderfully joined together, they were still bright and 
clear. We remember one, “Fading Away”, that must 
have been a herculean task. There was the sick girl in 
bed, the typical old doctor, nurse and relations, with 
every detail of surroundings carried out most carefully. 
It was like dipping into some old book—a striking 
glimpse into the far past. Modern photographers 
would pass such work by as sentimental: to be quite 
honest, we all should now, for we have outgrown set 
pieces in photography and, in our realistic medium, 
sentiment is apt to degenerate into sentimentality. In 
looking at these strange and undoubtedly clever relics, 
one could not help feeling that they were, to us now, 
theatrical, and emphasised the immense distance 
traveled by pictorial photography since their date. 

The other sections of the exhibition were, as usual, 
full of interest to the visitor, whatever his particular 
specialty. The love of design always draws us to the 
Technical Section; for here, quite unconsciously, the 
workers evolve patterns whose beauty is often most 
pronounced. Photographs of stressed steel, cast-iron 
and copper-wire, highly magnified, form intriguing 
designs. There was an exhibit of cathode copper at a 
magnification of 75 X that had all the appearance of 
a busy city photographed from an airplane, and a 
photograph representing a one-year old mistletoe-stem 
in transverse section would have made a charming and 
original needle-work design. 

On the staircase leading from the first to the second 
floor are placed some examples of Mr. H. M. Edmund’s 
photo-sculpture process, which have been awarded a 
medal. The Prince of Wales, Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
(the Prime Minister in the last Conservative govern- 
ment) and Mr. Arthur Griffiths are among those 
represented, either in bronze relief-portraits, or busts. 
We described Mr. Griffith’s work-in a recent letter. 

One room on the ground-floor is devoted to the 
Ciné-Kodak and the Kodascope, with which our readers 
are already probably well acquainted. The increasing 
interest in amateur kinematography will no doubt lead 
to further developments in motion-picture cameras. 

Natural History Photography (Room 5) is going 
ahead, for many of the workers in this fascinating sub- 
ject seem to have artistic qualities that give their 
pictures a double value. A wonderful portrait of a 
chimpanzee is a case in point. It is a study one would 
be glad to hang in any set of pictorial prints; and yet, 
from the natural history point of view, it is no doubt a 
valuable record. There are in the same room delicate 
flower and bird subjects, a particularly pleasing pic- 
ture of toadstools, and a study of diving beetles that 
reminds us of a Japanese print in its decorative and 
gentle handling. We finished our wanderings round the 
show by glancing in at the somewhat gruesome yet 
lively collection of radiographs of various parts of the 
human body, a subject that is beyond our criticism. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


CAMERAGRAPHS OF THE YEAR 1924, Souvenir of the 
First Exhibition of the Australian Salon of Photo- 
graphy. Edited by Cecil W. Bostock. 62 illustra- 
tions and 10 pages of text. Price, paper-cover, 
$2.00, postage 6c.; cloth-cover, $3.00, postage 8c. 
Sydney: Harringtons Ltd, 1924. American Agents: 
A. S. Lascelles & Co., Inc. New York. 


It was a pleasure, indeed, to receive a copy of 
“Cameragraphs of the Year 1924” from Mr. Cecil 
W. Bostock, its editor. We compliment not only him 
and the publishers but the contributors to the Austra- 
lian Salon of Photography for the exceptionally well 
done “Souvenir of the First Exhibition”. The book 
is virtually modeled after ““Photograms” and it equals 
that famous annual, typographically and editorially 
but not in the number of illustrations or in the quantity 
of text-matter. In short, ““Cameragraphs” is to be, 
we hope, the “Photograms” of Australia. 

The familiar “Review of the Pictures” form of 
criticism and comment is adopted and Mr. Harold 
Cazneaux has done that delicate piece of work cred- 
itably and helpfully. “The Value of a Photographic 
Society” is emphasised by Douglas R. Hill. Another 
paper, “The Poetry of Pictures” by William S. White 
brings out a fact which many fail to understand in 
photography. Reports from New Zealand, Victoria, 
West Australia, South Australia, Queensland and 
Tasmania are interesting and record the progress 
and activities of photographic societies in these distant 
parts of the world. Great credit is due the Australian 
pictorialists and a study of the illustrations will prove 
the high standards of these workers. Among the 
contributors from the United States we note the 
following well-known names: P. Douglas Anderson, 
Louis A. Goetz, G. H. S. Harding, G. M. Harting, 
Mrs. Millie Hoops, R. C. Lewis, C. J. Marvin, Dr. 
J. B. Pardoe, O. C. Reiter, Thomas O. Sheckell, Mrs. 
Eleanor L. Smith and John C. Stick. The book is 
well worth careful reading and study. Moreover, the 
illustrations will show that in Australia the pictorial 
workers of the world have a worthy and formidable 
rival for first honors in any photographic salon. 


Fatigue, Healthy and Unhealthy 


No matter what work we do or what form of play 
we pursue, we all get tired—which is as it should be. 
The important sequel to this fact is that we must 
have a sufficient amount of rest in order to perform 
the next task, or play the next game that awaits us. 
The truth of this is often under-estimated in our 
hurly-burly civilisation. Occasionally someone we 
know breaks down from overwork, or develops tuber- 
culosis; the rest of us are sympathetic, and go on our 
way without reflecting much on the reason. 

Oftener than we think, fatigue is the cause inasmuch 
as most of us do not know when we are tired. The 
symptoms of fatigue are as varied as pebbles on a 


beach; yet the only type we recognise as such is the 
feeling we describe as “dog tired”. This, however, 
generally comes from muscular exertion. It is the sort 
experienced by the manual laborer, the farmer and 
the athlete, and attacks the rest of us when we have 
used muscles that are unaccustomed to exercise. The 
simple remedy for it is physical rest until the poisons 
that have accumulated in the body are washed out and 
energy returns. 

Mental fatigue, on the other hand. is the commonest 
malady of our day. It is probably caused by the 
congestion of the blood vessels at the base of the brain, 
and is the result of over-concentration, worry or other 
mental strain. The type of rest which best drives it 
out is physical exercise, so that the blood may be forced 
from the brain into other parts of the body. 

Walking, for example, is an ideal exercise for the 
brain-worker. Dr. Alvah H. Doty, in his book “Walk- 
ing for Health”, points out that: “Obvious significance 
lies in the fact that those engaged in physical exercises, 
are to a large extent exempt from diseases of the cir- 
culation. Constant brain-workers, as well as victims 
of prolonged worry or distress of mind; and those who 
are prone to excesses of various kinds, pay but little 
heed to the signal of an overworked brain in the way of 
headache, insomnia, mental fatigue, and other mani- 
festations indicating circulatory conditions not con- 
sistent with health.” 

Fatigue is all too often ignored as the underlying 
cause of irritability, listlessness, and a “run down” 
condition in children. It is well for parents to con- 
sider the hours of sleep, kind of food, and the mental 
activities of the child in order to ascertain whether 
they may not be the cause of an abnormal fatigue 
which has lowered the resistance. One of the chief 
sauses of disease in both children and adults is mal- 
nutrition, in which fatigue is an important factor. 
For an overtired body frequently means an overtired 
stomach, with a resultant loss of appetite. 

Malnutrition and other illnesses resulting from 
fatigue are contributing factors in developing tuber- 
culosis. Although it is altogether normal and health- 
ful to work until one is tired, the dangers of over- 
fatigue are still under-estimated. In order to continue 
this and other phases of its health educational work, the 
National Tuberculosis Association will conduct its 
seventeenth annual Christmas-seal sale throughout 
the country in December. 














DeceMBER 21 To 31, 1924. First Malta Salon of 
Photography to be held at the Auberge de France, 
Valletta, Malta. Application Blanks from P. Agius- 
Catania, Hon. Secretary, 114, Strada Vallone, 
Birchircara, Malta. Last day for receiving prints, 
November 30, 1924. 


JANUARY 19 TO 24, inclusive, 1925. First Annual 
Exhibition of the Photographic Circle of Montreal. 
Last day for receiving prints, December 31, 1924. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
Roderick Bergeron, secretary, P. O. Box 154, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


Marcu 1 ro 31, 1925. Twelfth Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photography, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entry-blanks from 
P. F. Squier, 237 Avenue B. Westinghouse Plan, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC. 














MAJOR T. W. KILMER’S SUMMER HOME FROM THE AIR 
LIEUT. FRED. J. SCHWAEMMLE, A. S.—ORC 


Soldier and Pictorialist 


Ovr military and civilian readers will be interested 
in the picture here reproduced. It is an airplane 
photograph of “‘Kilmer’s Corners’, Hempstead, Long 
Island, N.Y., the summer-home of Major T. W. Kilmer, 
Medical Corps, 102nd Engineers, New York National 
Guard. We doubt that many of the contributors to 
the leading salons of the world knew that the well- 
known pictorial photographer, Dr. T. W. Kilmer, had 
served and was serving his country as a soldier. He 
very kindly sent me the picture made by Lieut. Fred 
J. Schwaemmle, Air Service, ORC, and wrote on the 
back of the print, “To my dear friend Capt. A. H. 
Beardsley, compliments of Major T. W. Kilmer, Med. 
Corps, 102nd Engrs., N. G., N. Y”. 

Let me take this opportunity to ask whether or not 
there are other pictorial photographers who hold 
commissions in the National Guard or Organised 
Reserves? It would be a pleasure to know who they 
may be, and I am sure that it would be of mutual 
profit to become better acquainted through our common 
interest in adequate National Defense. Moreover, 
let us have more pictures made by members of the 
Air Service, ORC, so that we may see what is being 
done and can be done by the third component of the 
United States Army as it is organised to-day. 


A Come-Back to Our Opossum Story 


In the September, 1924, issue, under the department- 
heading of “The Military Photographer’, we reported 
an interesting incident which related to the 22nd Photo- 
Section Air Service, U.S. A. Our good friend W. L. F. 
Wastell, assistant editor of The Amateur Photographer, 
London, England, who writes for the department 
**Piffle’, and is well known as “The Walrus’’, refers to 
our little story in the following amusing manner: 

“But, as usual, the most original and vivacious 
cutting I have before me is from an American paper. 
The story is briefly told, and I will expand it without 
tampering with the facts. It concerns the 22nd Photo- 
Section of the Air Force. I don’t know how many of 
these sections there are, but, anyhow, they are not 
concerned. The men of this section had been having a 
harassing and busy time of it for several months. Some 
miscreant had been in the habit of throwing mud and 
other refuse into the section’s hypo-path, and all their 
vigilance failed to detect him. 

“We can picture the scene. There was the hypo- 
bath, a vital necessity to the proper functioning of the 
section, becoming week by week more and more muddy 
and refusy. The time no doubt came when it was an 
impossibility to find a spot liquid enough to push a 
plate into; when cinders and waste-paper rose high 
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above the surface; and empty sardine- and tomato- 
tins could find no elbow-room. To put it mildly, the 
work of the 22nd Section must have been seriously 
hampered, the quality of its negatives have fallen 
below par, and every manjack in the squad must have 
run the risk of being reduced from a general to a lance- 
private. 

“Then something happened to the night-shift. I do 
not wish there to be any misunderstanding of the word. 
Some of the men worked by day, and some by night. 
The latter formed the night-shift. They were not a 
garment. Very well. One night, in came the shift, 
switched on the light, and, as was their wont, turned 
their sad eyes upon that ill-used hypo-bath. And what 
do you think they saw? Sitting calmly in (or on) the 
hypo-solution (or solid) was ‘a small, white opossum, 
calmly taking a salt sea-bath and killing’a flea or two’.” 

“That is really the end of the story. With my usual 
awkward curiosity, I cannot help asking how the small, 
white opossum had obtained and transported the mud 
and refuse, and how after months of such work he could 
take a salt sea-bath in the mixture. How did he remain 
white in it? With what kind of empty tin or lump of 
refuse did he hit the fleas in order to kill them? I do 
not ask why the hypo-bath was not renewed for months, 
as too much must not be expected from the 22nd 
Section of an Air Force. Nor do I inquire how they 
had, with all their vigilance, overlooked the hole in the 
floor by which the opossum had entered, nor why he was 
never seen before, although day and night shifts were 
at work. I am glad to add that the opossum escaped. 
He deserved to—Tuer WaALrvs.” 





RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 








Tue following report is made of all patents on 
photography, the last issues of which have been dis- 
closed to the public from the records of the United 
States Patent Office. This report is made exclusively 
for PHoro-ErA MaGazine from the patent-law offices 
of Norman T. Whitaker, Washington, D.C. Copies 
of any of these patents may be obtained by sending 
20 cents in stamps to Norman T. Whitaker, 1006 F 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

A Photographic Apparatus for Making Heliochromes, 
patent, number 1,507,162, has been issued to Herman 
Diernhofer of Zittau, Germany. 

Patent, number 1,507,174, has been issued to James 
H. Haste and Erwin J. Ward, both of Rochester, N.Y. 
The patent is on a Photographic Film with Base of 
Neutral Tint and has been assigned to the Eastman 
Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y. 

Another joint patent has been issued, number 
1,507,447, to Edmund Wisniewski of New York City 
and Anton Stoger of Long Island City, New York. 
The patent is titled Camera. 

Patent, number 1,507,079, has been issued to Lewis 
W. Marble of Marengo, Ia., and sent to Hattie E. 
Marble administratrix of said Lewis W. Marble, 
deceased, on a Vignetting Attachment for Cameras. 

Mariano de Sperati of Turin, Italy, has received 
patent, number 1,508,089, on a Preparation of Plates 
for Printing by Greasy Ink. 

A Developing Device has been issued to Charles S. 
Robertson of Natchitoches, La. Patent number is 
1,507,856. 

Patent, number 1,508,447, on a Photographic-Film 
Package has been issued to Charles S. Forbes of 
Strathdon, Scotland. 








THE PICTURE-MARKET 








There is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 
benefits from their camera-work. To make this de- 
partment accurate and reliable we have requested and 
obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. We 
make no claim to publish a complete list of the markets 
each month: but the names of magazines that appear 
below we know to be reliable and in the market for 
photographs at the time of going to press. We have ob- 
tained our information direct from the editors themselves. 


The Canadian Horticulturist, Hunter St., Peterboro, 
Ontario, Canada, desires pictures of commercial 
fruit and vegetable growing, also of amateur flower 
and vegetable growing. Pictures of any size 
accepted. Prints preferred on glossy paper. Enough 
descriptive matter should accompany prints for 
captions. Photographers will do well to write before 
sending prints. Payment made at rate of $1.00 for 
each picture used. Payment made on acceptance. 

The Cottonseed Oil Magazine, Atlanta, Ga., is in the 
market all the time for pictures of cotton-scenes, 
cotton-picking, cottonseed-oil mills and _ pictures 
of men engaged in the cottonseed-oil business, 
also pictures of cotton, cotton-bales, cotton market- 
ing-views and any other views pertaining to cotton 
in all of its phases from planting to manufacturing. 
Any readers who have pictures pertaining to the 
cotton-industry might submit proofs and_ this 
magazine will buy and pay for such as it can use 
and return the others promptly. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia., A. H. Snyder, 
Editor. It is not possible to give an idea of the photo- 
graphic needs of Successful Farming by means of 
a blank such as you sent us. We use photographs 
as il'ustrations for articles, and although it is neces- 
sary for prints to be first class in order that they 
may be reproduced satisfactorily, yet it is even 
more important that the picture illustrate some 
point in an article we are publishing. The pictures 
published in Successful Farming, of course, improve 
the appearance of the publication; but at the same 
time, we endeavor to make the majority of illustra- 
tions present some point more forcibly and clearly 
than it can be presented by typed matter. The 
majority of prints used are such as will illustrate 
things pertaining to farming and farm-life. Prints 
should be addressed to the editor. We do not use 
photographs for cover-pictures. It is wise for the 
photographer either to write before sending prints, 
or submit a collection from which we may select 
any that are adapted to our needs. Our rate of 
payment depends upon the quality of the prints and 
whether or not they are exclusive or have been or 
will be sold to other publications. 

C. Henry Anderson, P.O. Box 1436, San Francisco, 
Calif. Wants good, sharp photographs of cattle, 
sheep, steers and attractive farm-scenes such as 
cattle grazing and showing their heads turned 
toward the camera. Groups preferred. Also good, 
story-telling children’s studies for advertising. These 
must have a strong appeal. Pays from $1.00 to 
$5.00. Send stamps if pictures are to be returned. 
[Any readers who have helpful information relative 

to the magazines and markets which we list here will 

confer a favor upon all by sending it in. Eprror.] 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 





A Very Merry Christmas to All! 


PeRHAPS my readers will understand me when I 
say that being the publisher of PHoro-ErA MAGAzINE 
is a privilege, a responsibility and an inspiration. I feel 
that each reader and subscriber is more than just a 
name on the subscription-list. From the letters I 
receive I have been made to realise that there is, 
indeed, a growing feeling of mutual regard and friend- 
ship and that PHoto-Era MaGazine is a means to 
an end rather than the end itself. I know so well how 
far short I fall, many times, in rendering that service 
which ought to be given. Yet, I am reminded of that 
old saying, “‘A friend is one who knows all about you 
and loves you just the same.” I feel that readers and 
subscribers are well aware of the room for improvement 
in certain directions, yet this knowledge does not deter 
them from giving me that encouragement, support and 
personal interest so amply proved by the letters they 
write to me. Is it any wonder, then, that there is real 
friendliness and humanness in the pages of PHoto-ERA 
Magazine? Therefore, when I take this welcome 
opportunity to wish each and every reader and sub- 
scriber a Very Merry Christmas, I am sure that all will 
know that I mean every word of it. 


Those Two New Departments 


As already announced, the January 1925 issue will 
contain a department to be known as “The Amateur 
Kinematographer” which is to be edited by Herbert C. 
McKay, who is already familiar to our readers as author 
of the book “Motion-Picture Photography for the 
Amateur’’, and the present series of articles “Practical 
Kinematography”, now appearing in our pages. 

The other department is to be headed “Stereoscopic 
Photography”, and will have to do with material of 
interest and practical value to those who are becoming 
aware of the strong appeal of this branch of photo- 
graphy. It is now up to those who are interested to 
make this department of real service by contributing 
items to it and by making helpful suggestions as to how 
it may be conducted to advantage. Whether or not 
this, or any department in the magazine, is continued 
will depend upon the active support it receives from 
readers and subscribers. PHotTo-ERA MAGAZINE is 
endeavoring to serve and to do it in a friendly, helpful 
manner. It cannot function efficiently without live 
interest and co-operation. 


Christmas-gift Suggestions 


It is always a problem to know what to give for a 
Christmas-gift. In the case of the owner of a camera, 
let me suggest a good photographic book. We have 
them on all subjects and at all prices. Moreover, we 
have combinations of photographic magazines which 
should appeal to those who would like to give some- 
thing that will be a pleasant reminder of Christmas for 
the entire year. Write in for any special information 
you might require with regard to books or magazines 
for the beginner, advanced amateur or pictorialist. 


Read it and See 


Tuts is the accepted time of the year for editors and 
publishers to promise great things for the coming year. 
Always it is the most wonderful list of authors, articles 
and illustrations ever offered in the history of the 
magazine in question. If my readers could see the full 
manuscript-drawer and the illustrations planned for 
future numbers of PHoto-Era Maaazine, there would 
doubtless be favorable comments from the majority 
and some questionings from the minority. I have 
learned that no one issue can or does please every 
reader. However, I am led to believe that no issue of 
Puoto-Era MAGAZINE is without some value to even 
the casual reader, if he will but read and not skim its 
pages. I make no alluring promises for the new year; 
but I will say that I shall make a sincere effort to hold 
the reader’s interest, encourage him, help him and 
stimulate him to make the most of his photographic 
ability. Can it be done in this photographic magazine? 
Read it and see! 


An Opportunity for Co-operation 


From time to time it is my custom to write to different 
subscribers with the object of getting their point of 
view in connection with suitable material for our pages. 
I appreciate receiving a frank, helpful reply, because it 
renders a real service not only to me but to every 
reader of the magazine. For example, I received a 
good letter of constructive criticism from Mr. E. E. 
Bisbee, Lancaster, New Hampshire. Among other 
things he suggested the following articles which would 
be of interest and value to him during the coming 
year: cloud-photography, picture-framing, a series of 
articles on pictorial composition, tank-development, 
printing, enlarging with a fixed-focus enlarger, and the 
use of a convertible lens. We would welcome articles 
on these subjects written by our readers who can write 
with authority based on experience. It is evident that 
Mr. Bisbee is interested in the technique of photo- 
graphy and hence suggests articles of a technical 
character. I have other letters from subscribers who 
would like to see more articles on interesting places in 
this country and overseas. Others would like a dis- 
cussion of salon pictures and still others are interested 
in the application of photography to industry. Cer- 
tainly there must be some of our readers who are 
qualified to prepare interesting and helpful articles on 
all these and other photographic subjects. Here is a 
real opportunity for co-operation. We have much 
excellent material, but there is always room for more. 


Have You Renewed Your Subscription? 


The consideration and co-operation of our readers is 
requested in the matter of promptly renewing their 
subscriptions, and thus helping to avoid the usual 
congestion, with its delays and anoyances, at Christ- 
mas-time. Please send in subscription-orders Christ- 
mas-gifts as soon as possible, so that we may give 
prompt service. 
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